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modern military science. 
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Used Everywhere! Indiana Crapo HTL-85 
HTL-135 Line Wire permits longer spans ¥ 


savings in construction time, stronger spans ¥ 


less maintenance and assures long life. Mads 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 


Summer heat WaveS, winter cold snaps, spring thaws may try their worst—but Hemingray 
Insulators, barring accidents, regularly outlast poles! Controlled production by OWENS 
ILLINOIS GLASS CO. assures unvarying uniformity. Telephone men everywhere know 
Hemingrays as the insulators that are impervious to moisture, climatic changes, age . . . 


possess sustained dielectric strength . . . and are standard everywhere. 
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Sightseers’ Paradise are the forests from which 
trees are selected to become fine, straight and 
sturdy Cedar Telephone Poles by the MacGILLIS 
& GIBBS CO. Specify these well-known poles 
for durability, strength and long service life. 


They're All Uniform. Telephone men know there will be no rejects when they use porcelain 
Knobs and Screw Eyes made by PORCELAIN PRODUCTS, INC. Go through a milliov 
of them, and you'll find every single one’ the exact duplicate of every other. That's because 
these insulators are precisely manufactured and thoroughly inspected in the laboratory ™ 
assure unvarying uniformity of high quality. Use them for safer, longer-lasting installat.ons. 
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OR THE second time TELEPHONY dedicates 
an issue to the United States Army Signal 
Corps. A year ago we devoted our November 
28 number to the history of this branch of the 
American armed forces, believing it was destined 
to play a more important part in this war—be- 
cause of its wide-spread, global secope—than in any 
of the five major wars in which our country has 


been engaged. 


Events in 1943 have fully justified this belief. 
A year ago we spoke of the Signal Corps history; 
today we praise its achievements. Since American 
forces entered Africa 13 months ago the Signal 
Corps has grown to huge proportions, and its vital 
contribution to waging and winning the war has 
increased in importance. Military secrecy prevents 
an exact report of the number of men now in 
the Corps, but it may be stated that its strength 
today far exceeds all past records. In fact, its 
present enrollment far exceeds the most extensive 
plans even imagined less than two years ago. This 
naturally has followed the tremendous expansion 


of all other branches of the armed services. 


The past year has seen the men of the Signal 
Corps in the thick of activities in all the combat 
zones. Wherever the Army, the Navy or the Air 
Force went, members of the Corps were present 
running communication lines which meant so much 
to the combined effort. As this war has developed, 
more and more emphasis has attached to the vital 
necessity of adequate and efficient communications. 
Commanders in every theater of the war testify to 
the faithful service furnished by the Signal Corps, 
whose work makes possible the successes won in 
all phases of the conflict. So swift is the tempo 
of modern of all 


war that instant coordination 
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Foreword 


branches of the service is imperative. That’s where 
the communication soldiers—for that. is what they 
are—come in, and that’s where the Signal Corps is 


doing a supreme job. 


Some day it will be possible to report figures 
showing the vast amount of equipment furnished 
by manufacturers producing the tools needed by 
the Signal Corps. These figures already run into the 
billions, for the wastage in war is tremendous, and 
the Signal Corps is operating everywhere — the 
Southwest Pacific, Alaska, Iceland, Africa, Europe, 
China and wherever the flag flies. According to lat- 
est published reports the Signal Corps has con- 
tracted for $3,000,000,000 worth of equipment in 
1943 and the 1944 total will be even greater. 


Telephone manufacturers are a big factor in this 
sphere of the war and today are producing better 
communication equipment—and infinitely more— 
than the world has ever known, for no great victory 
has been achieved in World War II that telephone 


science has not helped to win. 


No doubt, many of the wartime developments of 
telephone manufacturers will prove useful in the 
future operations of communication systems when 
the days of peace return. And incidentally, the tele- 
phone industry also has furnished a large number 


of men now serving with the Signal Corps. 


A significant phrase in nearly every war com- 
munique reads: “Heavy damage was done to enemy 


> which testifies to the essentiality 


communications,” 
of this branch of the service. Our steady progress 
toward victory proves that the United States Army 
Signal Corps is successfully doing its part in win- 


ning the war. So— 


A 1943 SALUTE TO THE SIGNAL CORPS! 
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Wat. Gen. Harry C. Tugles 


Chief Signal Officer, U. S. Army 
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Following graduation from the United States Military Academy he was ap- 

pointed a second lieutenant of Infantry on June 12, 1914. He was promoted 
to first lieutenant on July 1, 1916; to captain on May 15, 1917; to major (temporary) 
on October 20 of the same year. He reverted to his permanent rank of captain on 
September 12, 1919, and was promoted to major on July 1, 1920; to lieutenant 
colonel on August 1, 1935; to brigadier general (temporary) on April 25, 1941; to 
major general (temporary) on December 2, 1942. 


: frou CLYDE INGLES was born in Pleasant Hill, Neb., on March 12, 1888. 


He served first with the 14th Infantry at Fort Lawton, Wash., until May, 1916, 
then accompanied this regiment to Douglas, Ariz., for border patrol duty until Sep- 
tember of the same year, when he went to Yuma, Ariz., until the following April. 
He then joined the 2nd Telegraph Battalion of the Signal Corps at El Paso, Tex., 
until July, 1917, when he was assigned as an instructor at the Signal Officers’ Training 
Camp, Leon Springs, Tex., until September, 1918. He then went to the Signal Officers’ 
Training Camp at Camp Meade, Md., as an instructor, and assumed command of the 
22nd Field Signal Battalion at that post between December, 1918, and January, 1919. 


In January, 1919, he went to Camp Normoyle, Tex., in command of a motor 
transport repair unit until August of that year, when he enrolled in the Army Signal 
School, Fort Leavenworth, Kan. He was graduated on June 15, 1920, and after a brief 
period at Camp Vail, N. J., followed by a month at Fort Benning, Ga., as an instructor 
at the Infantry school he was assigned to duty with the organized reserves at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota from October, 1920, until August, 1921. For the next two years 
he was Signal Officer of the Philippine Division. 


General Ingles was director of the Signal School at Fort Monmouth, N, J., from 
January, 1924, until June, 1926, when he enrolled in the Command and General Staff 
School, Fort Leavenworth, Kan., completing the courses as a distinguished graduate 
in July, 1927. He then was assigned as an instructor in the Command and General 
Staff School until August, 1931, when he enrolled in the Army War College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. After graduation in June, 1932, he was assigned as director of the 
Department of Applied Communication and as instructor at the Signal School at Fort 
Monmouth. He assumed command of the 51st Signal Battalion at that post in July, 1933. 


In September, 1935 he was assigned to the operations and training division of 
the War Department General Staff, Washington, D. C. He was appointed a member 
of the Signal Corps board and inspector of training and transportation of tactical 
organizations, with headquarters at Fort Monmouth and Camp Beauregard, La., in 
August, 1939. He was assigned to headquarters of the Third Army at Fort Sam 
Houston, San Antonio, Tex., in November, 1940, and the following May was ordered 
to the Caribbean Defense Command, Quarry Heights, Panama Canal Zone, as Signal 
Officer. In March 1942, he was named Chief of Staff of the Caribbean Defense 


Command. 


He became Deputy Commander, United States Forces in the European Theater 
of Operations, in February of this year. Upon his return to the United States in May, 
he was assigned to duty at headquarters, Army Service Forces, Washington, D. C., as 
director of operations. The following month he was named Acting Chief Signal Officer, 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer, and on July 1 of this year he was named Chief 
Signal Officer of the Army. 
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ORN in San Francisco, Calif., January 17, 1893, and 

following graduation from the United States Military 

Academy he was appointed a second lieutenant, Ist 
Coast Artillery Corps, April 20, 1917. 


He was promoted to first lieutenant May 15, 1917: to 
captain (temporary) August 5 of the same year: and to 
major (temporary) October 10, 1918. He reverted to his 
permanent rank of captain, June 30, 1920; and was pro- 
moted to major, November 1, 1932; to lieutenant colonel, 
July 1, 1940; to colonel (temporary) December 11, 1941; 
to brigadier general (temporary), January 31, 1942: to 
major general (temporary), December 3, 1942. 

He first served at Fort Winfield Scott, San Francisco, until 
July, 1917, moving to Boise Barracks, Ida., as examining 
officer for candidates at training camp at the Presidio of 
San Francisco, until the following August. He then became 
aide to Brig. Gen. R. P. Davis at Camp Pike, Ark., for the 
remainder of that year. He was on duty at the School of 
Fire, Fort Sill, Okla., until March, 1918, then moved to 
New Orleans for one month, and Little Rock, Ark., inspect- 
ing the National Guard of Arkansas until May of that year. 
He was ordered to Jackson Barracks, La., until October of 
the same year, and to Camp Eustis, Va., with the 36th Coast 
Artillery until November, when he joined the 34th Coast 
Artillery Company at that post. 

He was ordered to Fort Barrancas, Pensacola, Fla., until 
October, 1919, when he was transferred to Camp Zachary 
Taylor, Louisville, Ky.. between June and August, 1920. He 
served at Camp Alfred Vail, N. J.. then entered Yale, gradu- 
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Maz. Gen. James 44. Code, Gr. 


Assistant Chief Signal Officer 





ating in June, 1921, when he returned to complete his 
assignment at Camp Alfred Vail. He was professor of Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics at Ohio State University between 
September, 1921, and June, 1924. During this tour he was 
transferred to the Signal Corps September 12, 1923. He 
again returned to Camp Alfred Vail in October, 1924, and 
in March of the following year sailed for the Philippine 
Islands for duty at Fort Santiago, Manila. 


Upon his return to the U. S. in December, 1926, he was 
assigned to the Presidio of San Francisco, until February. 
1927. In October, 1928 he moved to Fort Mason, Calif., as 
contracting officer of the Signal Section in the San Fran- 
cisco General Depot until January, 1931, when he was 
transferred to headquarters of the Second Corps Area, Gov- 
ernors Island, N. Y., serving as Acting Corps Area Signal 
Corps Officer and as Assistant Executive Officer, successively. 


He began a tour of duty as professor of Military Science 
and Tacties at University of California, in September, 1934. 
In July, 1938 he became Signal Officer for the Atlantic 
Sector at Fort De Lesseps, Panama Canal Zone. He became 
Signal Supply Officer at Fort William D. Davis, Panama 
Canal Zone, in March, 1940, and returned to the U. S. the 
following July. He then began service as Signal Officer of 
the 2nd Division at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., moving to 
Brownwood, Tex., as Signal Officer of the VIII Army Corps 
in May, 1941. In August of that year he was assigned to 
duty in the Office of the Chief Signal Officer, Washington. 
D. C., as chief of the Control Division. In July, 1942, he 
became Assistant Chief Signal Officer. 
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was graduated from the United States Military Acad- 
emy, August 30, 1917, when he was commissioned 
second lieutenant, Coast Artillery Corps. 


a in Philadelphia, Pa., December 16, 1896. He 


On the same date he was promoted to first lieutenant; to 
captain (temporary), March 12, 1918, and on September 
30, 1919, he resigned his commission in the Army. He was 
again commissioned first lieutenant, Coast Artillery Corps, 
July 26, 1921. On July 3, 1928, he was transferred to the 
Signal Corps; was promoted to captain, August 1, 1935; to 
major, July 1, 1940; to lieutenant colonel (temporary), 
September 15, 1941; to colonel (temporary), February 1, 
1942, and to brigadier general (temporary) on December 
4 of the same year. 


He was first assigned to Fort Totten, N. Y., October 8, 
1917, where he remained until May 1, 1918, and was then 
transferred to Fort Monroe, Va., for two months. In July 
he returned to Fort Totten and in August, 1918, was assigned 
to the United States Military Academy as an instructor until 
March, 1919, when he was sent to Fort Morgan, Ala. On 
September 30, 1919, he resigned his commission. He was 
reappointed first lieutenant, Coast Artillery Corps, in July. 
1921, and was assigned to the Coast Defenses of Boston, 
Fort Strong, Mass. In September, 1922, he was transferred 
to Fort Banks, Mass. 


In March, 1923, he was ordered to Fort Kamehameha, 
Hawaii, with the 55th Artillery. He remained there until 
August, 1924, at which time he was sent to Fort Shafter. 
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Director, Plans and Operations Division 


Hawaii, as an instructor in the District Communication 
School, Hawaiian Coast Artillery District. He returned to 
Fort Kamehameha in January, 1925, where he served until 
he was ordered to Fort Shafter in May of that year. 

He returned to the U. S. and in March, 1926, was assigned 
to the 8th Coast Artillery at Fort Preble, Me. In September 
of that year he proceeded to Fort Monmouth, N. J., for 
Post and Staff duties. He completed the Signal Corps school 
there in June, 1928. He then transferred to the Signal 
Corps, remaining at Fort Monmouth. 

In March, 1928, he was assigned to the University of Wis- 
consin as a professor of Military Science and Tactics. In 
August, 1932, he entered Yale, in the communication engi- 
neering course. In June, 1933, he served at Fort Monmouth 
and Camp Dix, N. J., and in September of that year re- 
turned to Fort Monmouth as Post Adjutant. He was ap- 
pointed an instructor in the Signal Corps School there in 
August, 1934. He was graduated from the Command and 
General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kan., in June, 1938, 
and was assigned to the War Plans and Training Division, 
Office, Chief Signal Officer, Signal Corps, Washington, D. C. 
He was appointed Officer in Charge, Air Communications 
Division, in January, 1942. 

He served as Commanding Officer of the Signal Corps 
Replacement Training Center, Camp Crowder, Mo., in De- 
cember, 1942, and in January, 1943, he was again assigned 
to duty in the Office of the Chief Signal Officer, Washing- 
ton, D. C. In August of this year he was made director, 
Plans and Operations Division, Office, Chief Signal Officer. 
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Waj. Gen. Wm. 4. Aarrison 


Chief, Procurement and Distribution Service 


Born in Brooklyn, N. Y., June 11, 1892. From 1909 until 1914 
he was a repairman and wireman for the New York Tele- 
phone Co., attending Pratt Institute from 1913 to 1915. In 1914 
he went into the engineering department of Western Electric Co. 
in New York City and in 1918, accepted a position with the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


He served successively as engi . as t and b 
engineer, and as plant engineer with A.T. &T. and in 1933 be- 
came vice president and director of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania and of the Diamond State Telephone Co. 


In 1937 he was named assistant vice president of A.T.&T. and 
in 1938 became vice president and engineer of that company, 
serving in that position until he entered service with the Army 
in 1942. 


In 1938 he received the degree of Doctor of Engineering (honor- 
ary) from Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn and in 1939 received 
the degree of Doctor of Laws (honorary) from Notre Dame. He 
served as director of the Construction Division of the National 
Defense Council in 1940 and in 1941 became chief of the Ship- 
building, Construction and Supplies Branch of OPM. In 1942 he 
became director of the Production Division of WPB. 


He sub Hy b a director of the 195 Broadway Corp., 
Bell Leborateries and the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada and a 
member of the Board of the Polytechnic Institute. He is a past 
president of AIEE and member of the N. Y. Electrical Society, 
the Newcomen Society, Eta Kappa Nu, and Tau Beta Pi. 


He was commissioned colonel (temporary) in the Army, June 
16, 1942, and called to active duty three days later. He was 
assigned to the Procurement and Distribution Division, Head- 
quarters Services of Supply, Washington, D. C. On June 27, 
1942, he was promoted to brigadier general (temporary). 


He was named Director of Procurement, Office of the Assistant 
Chief of Staff for Materiel, Headquarters Services of Supply 
(now Army Service Forces) in July, 1942, and in July, 1943, 
he was assigned to the Office of the Chief Signal Officer. He 
was promoted to major general (temporary) on June 24, 1943. 
in August of this year he was named chief, Procurement and 
Distribution Service, Office of Chief Signal Officer. 
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Wa. Gen. Roger B. Colton 


Chief, Engineering and Technical Service 


Born in Jonesborough, N. C., December 15, 1887. Graduated 
from Yale in 1908 with degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. 
Accepted a commission in the Regular Army as second lieuten- 
ant, Coast Artillery Corps, November 8, 1910. 


Promoted to first lieutenant, July 1, 1916; to captain, May 15, 
1917; to major (temporary), June 28, 1918; to lieutenant col- 
onel (temporary), September 19, 1918. Reverted to his perma- 
nent rank of captain, February 2, 1920, and promoted to major, 
July 1, 1920; to lieutenant colonel, August 1, 1925; to colonel, 
November 1, 1939; to brigadier general (temporary), January 
30, 1942; and to major general, September 7 of that year. 

He served with the Coast Artillery in the Continental United 
States and Philippines from 1910 to 1930. He was also at one 
time assigned to the Cable Steamer Joseph Henry in eastern 
waters. In August, 1919, he enrolled in a special course in 
electrical engineering and gas engines at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and earned a degree of Master of Science in 
December, 1920. He also entered Columbia University, New 
York City, for special studies in January, 1921, completing them 
in June of that year. He completed the course at the Command 
and General Staff School, Ft. Leavenworth, Kans., and trans- 
ferred to the Signal Corps on June 21, 1930. 


Two months later he became Signal Officer, Panama Canal Zone. 
He was placed in charge of the Plant and Traffic Division in the 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer in Washington, D. C., in August, 
1932, and of the Research and Development Division of that office 
two years later. He was executive officer at Ft. Monmouth, 
N. J., and the Signal Corps Laboratories between August, 1936, 
and August, 1937. He then enrolled in the Army War College, 
from which he was graduated in June, 1938. He again became 
director of the Signal Corps Laboratories and in February, 1942, 
he was ordered to duty in the Office of the Chief Signal Officer 
in Washington, D. C. in August, 1943, he became chief of the 
Engineering and Technical Service of the Chief Signal Office. 
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Brig. Gen. Prank E. Stoner 


Chief, Army Communications Service 


Born in Vancouver, Wash., December 25, 1894. Attended United 
States Military Academy between August, 1916, and January, 
1917. -In the latter month he enlisted as a private in the Regular 
Army and served in 37th Infantry and as a sergeant in Quarter- 
master Corps until July, 1917, when he was commissioned a 
second lieutenant in the Philippine Scouts. He was promoted to 
first lieutenant in the Scouts in April, 1918. He was commis- 
sioned first lieutenant of infantry, Regular Army, July, 1920, 
and promoted to captain on the same date. Promoted to major 
in August, 1935; to lieutenant colonel, July, 1940; to colonel, 
December, 1941, and to brigadier general (temporary), Febru- 
ary, 1942. 


in December, 1921, he became a professor of Military Sci- 
ence and Tactics for the Dallas (Tex.) High School and was 
detailed to the Signal Corps, September, 1923. He was ap- 
pointed assistant to the Signal Officer in Headquarters, 8th 
Corps Area, in February, 1925. 


He was transferred to Signal Corps, July, 1926, and enrolled 
in the Signal School, Ft. Monmouth, from which he graduated 
in June, 1928. He was then placed in charge of the War De- 
partment Message Center, Washington, D. C., from 1928 until 
July, 1932, when he was transferred to Seattle, Wash., for duty 
with the Washington-Alaska Military Cable and Telegraph 
System. 

After graduating from the Command and General Staff School, 
Ft. Leavenworth, Kan., in June, 1937, he became Post Executive 
Officer at Ft. Monmouth. 

After graduation from the Army Industrial College, Washington, 
D. C., in June, 1940, he was appointed Signal Officer of the 
Vv Army Corps. On September 23 of the same year he was 

i d headquarters, 3rd Army, San Antonio, Tex., and 








on December 26, 1941, was assigned to Signal Corps Replace- 
ment Training Center, Ft. Monmouth. On February 20, 1942, he 
was ordered to Washington, D. C., for duty in the Office of 
the Chief Signal Officer. In August of this year he was made 
chief, Army Communications Service, Office of the Chief Signal 
Officer. 


Chief, Personnel and Training Service 





Born at Nelsonville, Tex., August 18, 1894. Graduated from 
University of Texas in 1916 with degree of Bachelor of Sci 

in electrical engineering, and was commissioned second lieutenant 
in the Engineer Corps Reserve, July 10, 1917. 

Commissioned second lieutenant in the Coast Artillery Corps, 
Regular Army, October 26, 1917, and promoted to first lieu- 
tenant (temporary), January 4, 1918; to captain (temporary), 
October 10, 1918; to first lieutenant (permanent), June 24, 
1919; to captain, July 1, 1920; to major, August 1, 1935; to 
lieutenant colonel, August 18, 1940; to colonel (temporary), 
December 24, 1941; to brigadier general (temporary), August 
2, 1942. 

He attended the Engineer Officers Training Camp at Leon 
Springs, Tex., in 1917 and then went to Fort Leavenworth, Kan., 
for further training. Served at Fort Monroe, Va., and Jackson 
Barracks, La., with Coast Artillery Corps, and in January, 1919, 
was assigned to Panama Canal Department and became assist- 
ant to Signal Officer in June, 1920. Returned to U. S. in 1921 
and in September of that year he became Assistant Signal 
Officer of the Sth Corps Area, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. On No- 
vember 10, 1923, he transferred from the Coast Artillery Corps 
to the Signal Corps. 

He was ordered to Washington, D. C., in June, 1924, for duty 
in the Office of the Chief Signal Officer. in February, 1926, he 
entered the Army Industrial College, from which he was gradu- 
ated in the same year, and was assigned to the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of War for procurement work. He enrolled 
in the Signal Corps School at Fort Monmouth. N. J.. in Septem- 
ber, 1929, and, upon graduation in April, 1930, remained as an 
instructor. 

Graduated from the Command and General Staff School at Fort 
Leavenworth in June, 1934. Graduated from the Army War Col- 
lege in Washington, D. C., in June, 1935, and returned to the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of War. in August, 1940, he 
was assigned to general headquarters of the Army in Wash- 
ington, D. C. He was assigned to the Army Group in January, 
1942, and in August, 1942, was assigned to an unannounced 
overseas station. in July, 1943, he returned to the U. S$. for 
duty in the Office of the Chief Signal Officer as chief of Per- 
sonnel and Training Service. 
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REBUILDS ALASKA CABLES 


“ BANDONED IN 
A PLACE” only a 
few years ago, the 
ocean telegraph cable net- 
work of the Signal Corps’ 
Alaska Communication Sys- 
tem has been completely re- 
habilitated, modernized and 
enlarged and is handling an 
impressive volume of mili- 
tary traffic. Unable in the 
years of peace to compete with radio in cost and flex- 
ibility, the telegraph cables of the old WAMCATS (Wash- 
ington and Alaska Military Cable and Telegraph System) 
had fallen into disuse in the early thirties. However, 
through the far-sightedness of successive officers in charge 
of the system, the terminal installations and experienced 
personnel were retained. 

Even before Pearl Harbor the secrecy and reliability 
afforded by cable telegraph was recognized as invaluable 
in the defense of Alaska. A cableship was chartered to 
repair the cables. The delicate terminal and testing equip- 
ment, consisting of such precision instruments as reflecting 
galvanometers and siphon recorders which respond to feeble 
currents in the unbelievably low order of one ten-thou- 
sandth of a microampere, were dusted off and reconditioned. 
Old operators were reassigned to cable positions, new ones 
placed in training. 

By December 1, 1941, over 1,600 miles of cable had been 
made serviceable by repair or replacement of 19 breaks. 
Six months later the entire old network was in service. 
Subsequently many important additions were laid under 
Signal Corps supervision. 

Besides this rehabilitation program, the defense program 
called for construction of an extensive system of submarine 
telephone cables in harbors and coastal waters. The sum 
total of these operations has required continuous use of 
one cableship for over two years, and two others for the 
equivalent of another year. 


Alaska cable operations are performed under unusually 
severe conditions of weather and geography. In summer the 
waters are calm enough, but there are fogs that sailors 
fear no less than flyers. At other seasons the fogs clear 
somewhat but winds churn the ocean so that seldom can 
cable be comfortably laid, and often severe storms force 
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by Maj. W. V. Saynor 


Prepared Under Direction of 
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ships to flee to port. The 
long summer sun is hardly 
a good offset to the long 
arctic nights of winter. The 
approaches to practically 
all harbors are studded with 
numerous’ small islands, 
reefs, and under-water pin- 
nacles. 

The very nature of the 
cable network often requires 
landings among them. Ship anchorages and other havens 
must usually be avoided by the cable route to minimize pos- 
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RIGHT: Up and over goes shore-end of 
telegraph cable as barge is towed from 
cableship toward shore. Naval escorts 
ere in background guarding against 
enemy submarines and airplanes. 


BELOW: Shore-end cable is loaded on 
barge. 


















BELOW: Floating 
cable with empty bar- 
rels is another method 
of landing shore-end 
cable. 








ABOVE: Cable is carried in huge ‘‘tanks"’ 

aboard cableship. Formerly these tanks were 

flooded with water to preserve the gutta 
percha insulation. 


LEFT: Fifty thousand pounds line pull can be 
handied by cableship cable machine. Except 
for shore-ends all submarine cable is laid by 
these machines. 

















ABOVE: ''Sliding prong" 
grapnel picks up tele- 
phone cable. Seaman is 
preparing to place 
underrunning sheave 
with which cable will 
be underrun to location 
of trouble. 


RIGHT: Boatswain ties 
‘"stopper'’ to cable 
icked up from ocean 
bottom with ‘‘rennie"’ 
grapnel by cableship in 
— ation. Cable 
will be brought on deck 
and trouble ‘‘local- 
ized."" 












ABOVE: Buoy being fitted 

to mark cable location. 

Note signal lamp on mast 

to help cableship locate ; 
buoy. 
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sibility of damage to cable from dragging anchors. As if 
such perils were not enough, many of the ocean charts, 
based on ancient Russian surveys, have been found in error 
by as much as three to five miles. In this connection the 
wartime hydrographic service of the Navy and Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and the watchfulness of escort vessels 
have been of inestimable value. 

Seagoing Signal Men. Signal Corps personnel are as- 
signed on every expedition. There is always an officer in 
charge. Depending on the completeness of the civilian crew 
there may be Signal Corps splicers, testers, cable handlers 
and supervisors. Numerous short lays in harbor areas 
have been made entirely by Signal Corps personnel, using 
barges, tugs, rafts, barrels and other locally available 
means. 

These seagoing signal men have learned much of the 
lingo of the sea, and have developed sea legs which are 
sometimes the envy of sailors. A barge has a roll and pitch 
that baffles many a deep-draft seaman. Some of these 
signal men had previous nautical experience in commercial 
fishing or pleasure boating which comes in good stead on 
these assignments. Others came from fresh water states 
such as Illinois. 

For future repairs and incidental cable-laying in coastal 
waters, two unique, diesel-powered, small, cable-repair ships 
are now under construction. Of shallow draft, yet sturdy 
enough to outride storms, these ships will hold 70 miles of 
shore-end telegraph cable, or 30 miles of certain kinds of 
submarine telephone cables. Their cable pickup and payout 
machinery is being custom-built with the finest of modern 
gears, controls and accessories. They will be the first cable- 
ships completely equipped with American-built machinery, 
such highly-specialized machinery having in the past always 
come from England, the home of the ocean cable industry. 

Technical Details. Under present conditions, ocean tele- 
graph cable must be brought from the factory across coun- 
try by rail. It comes in continuous lengths of 50 to 100 
miles coiled in coal cars, and is looped from car to car, 
with the coupling between cars sealed to prevent accidental 
separation. (Ordinarily, when time is not an element, the 
practice is to load cableships right at the factory in com- 
plete lengths as required.) This cable is seven-stranded 
single conductor, slightly larger than 12-gauge. There are 
three common types of armoring, heavy shore-end, light 
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Cableship testroom. 
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These instruments are of old English design. 





shore-end, and deep-sea, for different bottom conditions, 
The armor serves two purposes. It provides the strength 
for holding the cable’s own weight while being laid. I 
provides protection against the chafing action of rocks, 
sand and tides. 

Shore-end cables have heavy armor for such protection, 
Deep-sea cables have light, high tensile strength armor for 
laying primarily, since deep bottoms are quiet and usually 
soft. Telephone cable comes from the factory in reels of 
usual commercial size and is spliced as required. Armor 
varies in weight to meet conditions. Both kinds of cables 
are carried in the cableship in large round “tanks.” The 
total capacity of the large ships varies, but is in the order 
of several hundred miles. More deep-sea cable can be car- 
ried than shore-end because it is lighter and smalle: 

The cable is paid out by means of a huge payout ma- 
chine having a drum of three fathoms circumference (18 
feet). This machine can handle line pulls of 50,000 pounds, 
is steam-powered and hand-braked to give a smoothly- 
controlled range of speed from zero to several knots. A 
train of sheaves and fair-leaders guides the cable over a 
large sheave on the bow. A dynamometer is in this train 
to measure the tension. The art of cable-laying consists 
of so handling the ship that the cable is laid on the desired 
course without damage from excess strains and with just 
the right amount of slack. 

Too much slack is wasteful and invites “‘kinks” in sub- 
sequent recovery for repair or salvage. Too little slack 
makes the cable too tight to be lifted out of the water, 
and may damage it from excessive strain. Tide, wind, 
weather, visibility, and contour of bottom are some of the 
variable factors affecting the operation. The navigator in 
charge must integrate them all by skillful on-the-spot han- 
dling of the ship and payout machinery. 

Ocean telegraph cable is laid in depths varying from a 
few feet to 2,400 fathoms (14,400 feet) and more. Lead 
covered telephone cable cannot be laid safely in depths of 
more than about 900 feet because the enormous pressure 
collapses the splices and may even damage the paper insv- 
lation. Great depth does not damage telegraph cable be- 
cause its gutta percha or rubber insulation is unaffected 
by enormous pressure. 

The cableship has a complete electrical testing laboratory 
including: specifically-balanced wheatstone bridge; reflect- 

















Newer equipment is more compact. 
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ing galvanometers (D’ Arsonval) sensitive to 1/10,000 of 
a microampere; scale with lamp; universal shunt; poten- 
tiometer; assorted special testing keys such as Rymer- 
Jones, Cuif, Lambert, Saunders; highly accurate reference 
condensers; and the sundry voltmeters, milliammeters, bat- 
teries, telegraph sets and other common equipment usually 
found in a testing room. The cable is continuously tested 
while being loaded on ship and then again while being paid 
out. During payout there is telegraph communication with 
shore. 

Organized Like Task Force. A cable-laying expedition 
can be compared with a small task force operation. Exten- 
sive advance preparations are necessary by many services, 
and hundreds of people are involved. 


Months ahead, orders are placed on mills and factories 
for hundreds of miles of cable and associated equipment 
in approximately the amounts and types to be needed. All 
charts and records having any possible bearing on future 
lays, including secret naval and military data, are as- 
sembled. Special surveys are arranged for when available 
information is inadequate. 


When specific military requirements materialize, a thor- 
ough study is made of particular landing points, depths, 
types of bottom, tides, distances, dangerous military areas, 
etc. The advantages and disadvantages of all possible 
routes are compared and weighed carefully. The type of 
cable suitable for each type of bottom is considered. A 
rocky floor, for example, requires a more heavily-armored 
cable than a muddy bottom. Stocks of cable on hand and 
factory shipments enroute are checked carefully to make 
sure the right kind of cable in proper quantity will actu- 
ally be on hand. Yet sometimes the best-made plans go 
out the window as military urgency demands immediate 
use of cables in stock. 


Signal Corps field engineers construct the land lines from 
landings to central offices. They also assist in liaison with 
local Navy and Army authorities, obtain barges and tugs, 
and have tractors or troops ready to pull the cable ashore. 
The Navy is given advance notice for routing and escorting 
arrangements. 


All the above is done while the cableship is still on other 
missions. As the ship’s return date approaches, prepara- 
tions at the home port are accelerated. Loading plans are 
outlined to the foreman of the cable yard where up to 150 
men are often needed to load a ship. A cableship, like 
other plants, is always in need of repair or modernization. 
This is handled by the Army Transport Service which main- 
tains the ships. 

When the ship arrives, the cable-loading crew is waiting 
and any cable not usable on the new mission is unloaded 
quickly. The Signal Corps officer in charge and the captain 
of the ship determine the exact amounts of cable to be 
loaded in each tank of the ship. Loading continues around 
the clock. 


Even as this loading is going on, men of the Army 
Transport Service swarm over the ship making repairs 
and installations and provisioning the ship. Everything is 
geared to the cable-loading schedule. Its completion is the 
deadline for sailing of the ship, and nothing is allowed to 
delay departure. 

In addition to the current mission, the officer in charge 
is given tentative future project plans so that he may, if 
practical, make surveys of probable landings and routes. 

Repair operations vary from simple breaks in shallow 
water which can be repaired quickly with short remnants 
of cable, to extensive deep-sea breaks which require special 
preparations and large quantities of repair cable. Elabo- 
rately careful measurements must be made at terminals to 
localize the trouble. The cable is picked up in the hoped-for 
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Submarine telephone cables are similar to lead covered toll cables 

but are heavily armored for laying and protection. The paper insulation 

is double thick and tightly packed to lower capacity and inhibit water 

seepage. The lead sheath is double thick to help withstand reasonable 
water pressures. 


location of the break, by sweeping across the route with 
any of a large variety of grapnels best suited to the ocean 
bottom. Sometimes the grapnel finds the cable on the first 
pass. Other times many tries are necessary, and bad 
weather may delay the work for days and weeks. 

After being picked up, the cable is cut and further local- 
ization tests are made by the ship, with assistance from 
the terminal if possible. Space does not permit describing 
the fascinating details of such operations. The electrical 
tests in fundamental principle are similar to those used by 
testboard men generally, but in actual application are com- 
plicated by factors peculiar to ocean cable. There is only 
one conductor and its extremely high capacity soaks up 
test currents so that ordinary types of measurements are 
unsuitable. The fault resistance often is highly variable 
because of the chemical effect of sea water. 

Then there is always the great uncertainty of weather, 
and finally the wartime restriction on use of radio communi- 
cation which prevents continuous contact with terminals 
for assistance in making tests on board the ship. This is 
comparable to a telephone lineman not having communi- 
cation with his testboard. 

The Men Behind the Job. The success of the Alaska Com- 
munication System in this cable work has been no mere 
accident or chance. It is a direct consequence of the Army’s 
policy of having the right man in the right place at the 
right time. The commanding officer is Col. Fred P. Andrews, 
a regular Army signal officer who for five years was in 
charge of the old cableship Dellwood including the round- 
the-world Philippine expedition. He was one of the pio- 
neers in Signal Corps radio, yet he was always mindful of 
the distinctive secrecy advantages of cable. He has aggres- 
sively directed the cable work and supplies the inspiration 
to get it done on time and right. 

Then there is Charles Murphy, the traffic superintendent 
who has been with the system since the very beginning of 
the old military telegraph cables in 1900. He has known 
by first name all the many Chief Signal Officers of the 
Army from Gen. Adolphus Washington Greely in 1899 to 
General Olmstead in 1943, and has supplied the experienced 
guidance for the day-by-day operation and maintenance of 
the system. 

Newer personnel who have played an important part are 
Maj. J. E. Rice, in peacetime a Western Union engineer 
who is the ocean cable engineer and has designed all the 

(Please turn to page 136) 
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Men advancing under fire, somewhere in New Guinea. Shot from an aband d J se pillbox. 
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Service Forces (Supply and mander's course in 1921. Assistant G-3 of area, Colonel Arnold said 
; 7 91st division in California until resignation . . . 
Maintenance) functions. from the regular Army October 31, 1922. upon his arrival in Aus- 
“During the early stages ae oes & ee a tralia with the United 
of the activities the com- } snag AS te ond oo States forces, it was found 
munications personnel of the to lieutenant colonel in the spring of 1942. that the entire continent 
Army Service Forces estab- had to be organized as 4 
lished and maintained prac- ones nai — base. 
tically all communications And there was only one 
in the area. Likewise, in New Guinea, the American part of one battalion of signal troops available, and very 4 
communications details were in there and set up prior to little equipment; practically all the equipment was being 
the arrival of any American combat troops.” sent to India along with some of the personnel. Conse- 
Further information on the signal situation in the Anti- quently, the organization in Australia had to be accom- 
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plished with the remnant of the one battalion that had 
been sent there originally, and virtually every item of 
equipment had to be borrowed from the Royal Australian 
Air Foree. Also, there were no telephone lines in the area, 
and no lines for the teletypewriter service which was 
wanted. 

Base sections were established in Melbourne, Brisbane, 
Darwin, Adelaide and Perth. This required the taking over 
of the functions of housing, supply and administration in 
addition to the communication nets which had to be estab- 
lished to connect these centers together. Equipment and 
personnel were utilized for this purpose as they arrived. 

The first depot was established in Melbourne where Gen- 
eral MacArthur had established GHQ for Allied land, sea, 
and air forces, and the lines connecting to it also furnished 
terminals at Brisbane and Sydney. When headquarters 
were moved to another city, it was necessary to duplicate 
the communications net at the new location, and also to 
provide communication facilities for the Navy and the 
RAAF at some ports. In addition teletypewriter lines had 
to be run to another center many miles away, Colonel 
Arnold continued. 

So terrific were the termites that steel telephone poles 
had to be used in virtually all pole line construction as 
wooden poles would last less than a year. As a matter of 
fact, in one location a test was made by putting one wooden 
pole in a row of steel poles. Within four months, the ter- 
mites had it down. 

After the American troops spread to New Guinea, com- 
munications had to be extended to keep pace with their ad- 
vance. Cable was used from Australia to New Guinea, and 
copper wire on the island itself. 

The situation, at first, was extremely difficult, for it was 
impossible to bring in as much material as was needed; 
this necessitated the local purchase of every sort of item 
from batteries and radio sets and components to those of 
telephones, switchboards and teletypewriters. 


At what was then the largest of the American depots, 





Soldiers hanging telephone line to their camp in Hawgii. 
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stocks were unbalanced—and it was necessary to keep on 
hand as large and as varied a stock as possible in order to 
anticipate the needs which our troops might have, Colonel 
Arnold said. 

This was difficult to achieve, because sailing schedules of 
boats bringing such equipment were irregular, and landings 
were not always possible as planned. Ships which were 
ordered into certain harbors often were unable to reach 
those ports and had to unload wherever they were able to 
dock. As a result, checking up on the actual material which 





Paying out wire from wire barrel on trailer. This prevents wires from 
tangling when placed in their proper positions. 


arrived in Australia was quite a problem, for a shipment 
destined for one port might actually be put ashore at 
another, many miles away, where it would remain in stor- 
age and reports of its arrival might not reach headquarters 
until some time later. 

Therefore, when it was found that requisitions for Signal 
Corps material could not be filled from the depot where the 
equipment was supposed to be, a check of other depots 
would often reveal the missing equipment. Reserves of 
widely varied equipments had to be built up in the various 
depots, and requisitions had to be studied from the view- 
point of future operations in order to make sure that any- 
thing which might be needed would be available when the 
need arose. 

Men were kept in the field so that they might make per- 
sonal observation and reports of the arrival of material, 
and to discover inadequacies of stock, so that these might 
be rectified without delay, Colonel Arnold concluded. 

Much other interesting information was obtained from 
Lt. Col. R. Kendall, of the Australian Imperial Force, who 
served as Chief Signal Officer in Greece and Burma, and 
as Signal Officer for all signal troops in New Guinea. Capt. 
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Stringing wire in Australia, showing back of trailer with payout reels. 


J. E. Hawkins, also recently returned from that area, had 
additional data on Signal Corps operations there. 

Captain Hawkins tells of a novel defense the Japs used 
on the ridge of the Stanley Mountains, which forms the 
backbone of any strategic operation that must be conducted 
in that area. Instead of using barbed wire or other usual 
form of metal entanglement, the little Sons of Nippon used 
the lush and tenacious vines native to the region for the 
erection of their obstacles. The more shells poured into 
this obstacle, Captain Hawkins said, the more tightly the 
interwoven vines seemed to cling to each other. 

Colonel Kendall tells that originally there was a great 
shortage of signal materiel and personnel on New Guinea, 
and whatever equipment happened to be available was 
adapted to fit such needs as arose. Communications centered 
around Port Moresby, where GHQ of the occupying forces 
was maintained. At first, liaison with other points was 
maintained by radio, but a pole line had been installed 
from Port Moresby to Buna, and two weeks after the Allies 
had occupied the latter point, this pole line was being used 
to carry several channels of voice and teletype communica- 
tion, according to Captain Hawkins, who adds that native 
wood, largely palm and gum, was used in the construction 
of this pole line. 

During the first stages of the Allied assault from Port 
Moresby, communication with the operational force was 
maintained by radio, but atmospheric interference, jungle 
screening, jamming and other factors made wire communi- 
cation extremely desirable, and as progress was made, pole 





CPL. EUGENE WUENACH, Milwaukee, Wis., 
operating a switchboard, set up in a dugout, 


somewhere in New Guinea. 
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Telephone operator using captured Japanese 
bunker for pretection against enemy fire, while 
maintaining communication with advance forces. 





A message center as seen during field operations somewhere in Australia, 


lines were constructed. Frequently the gangs engaged in 
this hasty installation operated forward of division head- 
quarters. 

At first, according to Colonel Kendall, there was a definite 
shortage of wire, and when it was received, it was normally 
run forward on the ground; as the ground was almost 
always very wet, transmission suffered. Usually the wire 
was transported to location in packs carried by hired na- 
tives, and the type of field wire which it was desired to use 
proved too heavy a burden for the carriers, in some in- 
stances, so a lighter type was used in these cases. All this, 
of course, made for lower transmission qualities. 

All power supply in New Guinea had to be provided 
locally, except in the vicinity of Port Moresby, where some 
power lines existed. Elsewhere, power had to be gener- 
ated “on the spot,” usually from gasoline-driven generators. 
Much of the equipment had to be transported by air, so few 
and difficult were the trails. 

Although New Guinea is known to all as rugged country, 
while Hawaii is thought of as an Island Paradise, the Sig- 
nal Corps found the going there tough, too, according to 
Maj. W. S. Green, Jr., who recently returned from these 
islands. On the large island of Hawaii, construction crews 
encountered difficult working conditions in establishing wire 
communications. The men had to drive and march over 
razor-sharp lava rocks—then had to drill and blast tele- 
phone post-holes in solid lava, and even excavate rock caves 
to make bomb-proof shelters for important exchanges. 

(Please turn to page 107) 


SGT. H. W. HENDERSON of Montello, Wis., 
testing a field telephone in the jungle, some 
where in New Guinea. 
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A line construction crew, members of a signal service company pulling wire tight; somewhere in the Caribbean area. 


u" HIS IS BERLIN 
T broadcasting,” 
said the guttural 
voice of: Maj. Heinz 
Rose on a short wave 
station beamed to North 
America. He continued, 
“In foreign countries 
there have been a number of speculations about the value 
of Fortress Europe. These fortifications are not meant as a 
refuge for a beaten field army but as a springboard from 
which the Supreme Command, at the most opportune time, 
may start offensive operations. A network of telegraphonic 
communications, in multiplied form, prevents interruption 
of communication between various stations. Power plants 
supply electricity for these concrete monsters. Besides a 
system of telephone cables, there is heliograph, and wireless 
sets for voice transmission. Bundled short-wave is directed 
by aerials so the enemy cannot listen in. There is other 
equipment for transmission so the central direction of oper- 
ations cannot be interrupted. .. .” 

That is what the Germans were saying—but they were 
saying it before the invasion of Fortress Europe began— 
before the Americans, Canadians and British had battered 
their way across Sicily, onto the shores of Italy itself. But 
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By Capt. Milton B. Horr 


Born in Philadelphia on March 15, 1898, 
Captain Herr has spent most of his business 
life with the telephone industry in editorial, 
advertising and sales promotion capacities. 
In World War | he enlisted in the U. S. 
Marine Corps Reserve and spent a year in 
active service. From 1924 to 1934 he held 
a commission in Military Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Officers Reserve Corps. in July of 
1942 he reentered service and was assigned 
to Office of the Chief Signal Officer. 











by 6ur advancing armies. Of course, it was the work of 
the Signal Corps to repair and rebuild much of the dam- 
aged communication system. 


Although the terrain in Sicily and other portions of the 
Mediterranean area was less impenetrable than the jungle 
fastnesses of the tropics, other and different problems arose. 
One of these was the fact that Sicily was strongly manned 
by enemy troops, and landings had to be made in the face 
of strong resistance. Once landed, the Allied armies had 
to spread rapidly over the land, and had to maintain com- 
munications while they did so. This required both radio 
and wire networks before the arrival of the main bodies 
of invading troops. 

So Sicily was “bombed” with miles and miles of tele- 
phone wire. The wire, in reels, was dropped attached to 
parachutes; paratroopers and airborne signal men leaped 
after it, fought off the enemy, and laid the lines. When 
the masses of U. S. troops arrived, their communications 
were already set up, prepared for operation. The triple 
attack—U. S. troops at Gela, Canadians at Pachino, and 
British at Augusta—was coordinated. And Sicily fell. 

The whole thing is not so simple as that, however. Here 
is a typical—though not actual—example of how Signal 
Corps troops function during an amphibious invasion. 


A division signal company, along with the usual infantry, 





Classic statue of a goddess aiding the Allied war effort by holding field 
wire for American troops in the Villa Garibaldi, Agrigento, Sicily. 
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artillery, and so forth, forms a part of an Army division, 
The signal company includes numerous specialized sections, 
including besides telephone and telegraph, radio, intercept 
(for listening in on the enemy’s communications), direction 
finding (for locating his radio transmitters, in order that 
they may be destroyed), construction, service and repair, 
and maintenance. It is the first two which will be of most 
interest to the readers of this magazine. 


As the attack of Air Force bombers and fighters and 
Navy guns on the beach comes to an end, rangers and com- 
mandos rush ashore, with assault troops close behind. Nor- 
mally, the signal units land with the assault troops, though 
this is not an invariable rule. Short-range, extremely port- 
able radio sets are usually used by the shock troops to keep 
in touch with each other, with supporting aircraft, and 
with their headquarters on the vessels off shore. 


As the troops gain territory, communications are spread 
out. More powerful radio sets are used—and wire comes 
into the picture. Assault wire, a thin, light wire, is laid 
either on the ground or in trees, to link the command posts 
of the various assault battalions. When more depth is 
gained, and communications must be expanded, the fragile 
assult wire is replaced by regular field wire, which is 
tougher and heavier—capable of being used over longer 
distances and less likely to break. 


Then, when a town or so is taken, a Signal Corps tele- 
phone team takes over the local commercial telephone and 
telegraph systems, making any necessary repairs to exist- 
ing facilities, and establishing such new facilities as may 
be required. The latter will include rapid pole-line construc- 
tion for overhead wire, and the laying of special spiral-field 
cable; sometimes one is used, sometimes both are necessary. 


In many instances, the captured telephone or telegraph 
lines will not terminate conveniently in the captured terri- 
tory, but will extend in back of the enemy’s lines. Obvi- 
ously, if communications were carried on under such con- 
ditions, the enemy could listen in. So special wire crews 
are sent to the extreme limits of our advance; there they 
bridge the circuit, tapping the line and connecting the taps 
with field wire. 

They do not do this work in any degree of comfort and 
security, for the enemy realizes the importance of com- 
munications and attempts to hamper and destroy the Signal 
Corps in every way. The setting up of communications is, 
in a large part, fighting off enemy attacks. This was recog- 
nized by no less a figure than Lt. Gen. George S. Patton, Jr., 
who, according to an Associated Press dispatch, said he 
was delighted with the fighting qualities displayed by his 
men in Sicily, and expressed particular appreciation for 
the men of the Signal Corps, who, as he put it, often had 
to work “without food, favor or affection” to construct and 
maintain communications which he characterized as highly 
effective. 

One story typical of communications work in Sicily was 
reported by a staff correspondent of the Washington Star, 
who tells of Corp. Ben R. Austin, a wire layer. Austin re- 
ceived a bullet through his helmet the day after the Allied 
landing near Licata on July 10. On this occasion he was 
under heavy enemy fire while laying a line to connect the 
shore party with the beach head. When the bullet struck, 
Austin merely shoved his helmet straight again and went 
on laying wire as though nothing had happened. He next 
came to notice on August 1, outside of San Stefano, where 
it was necessary to lay a wire across a heavily mined dry 
river bed. The engineers had not yet had time to clear 4 
path with their mine detector equipment, but Austin volun- 
teered and proceeded to lay the wire. On August 3, wire 
was needed down a steep mountainside which the enemy 
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Signal Corps lineman in Bermuda. 


was pounding with artillery; Austin did the job again. 

Then came the battle of San Fratello Ridge, where Nazi 
resistance finally crumpled on August 11. In three days 
(August 7 to 9) prior to this, Austin worked without rest, 
laying and repairing wires while under heavy fire, to help 
pave the way to victory. Scarcely was a wire laid than 
it was cut by the German artillery, but as soon as a line 
went dead, Corporal Austin was out to repair it. 

Mines were mentioned a few lines above. It became the 
practice of the retreating Germans to plant anti-personnel 
mines near the bases of telephone poles in abandoned ter- 
ritory, the idea being that linesmen, attempting to string 
wire on the poles, would set off the mines and be blown to 
bits. So Signal Corps men—among them Lt. Sam Center 
and Lt. Wendell Boston, both former employes of the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co.—had to locate and 
deactivate Nazi mines as they proceeded with their line con- 
struction. The two officers just mentioned were operating 
in the Gafsa area at the time when they were interviewed 
by a United Press correspondent. 

Not much ean yet be told about the work of the Signal 
Corps in Italy, where the campaign is still in progress, 
save to say that the Germans, as they are forced back, 
attempt to destroy all existing communications and other 
facilities, and to make their repair as slow and dangerous 
as possible. The most generally employed method is the 
use of booby traps, and these are concealed with fiendish 
ingenuity. 

Switchboards in local telephone stations may be smashed 
and debris heaped upon them. If the debris is removed 
carelessly a mine will explode. Then, if another careless 
soldier attempts to repair the board, another mine may 
explode. Or a switchboard may be left in apparently per- 
fect condition, as though the former operator had fled 
without taking time to sabotage it—but if a trusting soldier 
attempts to put it into service without inspecting it thor- 
oughly for deadly devices, the act of putting in a plug 
may send him hurtling into eternity. As a result, Signal 
Corps troops are very careful; they have to be if they want 
to stay alive. 

As the Allies advance in Italy, they are finding that 
the Germans have learned at least one lesson from the Rus- 
sians: that of the “scorched earth.” As the Nazis evacu- 
ate a town, they reduce to rubble everything which they 
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Switchboard central in a dugout. 





T-5 HUDSON THOMPSON, Lincoin, Ill., and T-5 JAMES PLA., San Diego, 
Calif., ‘‘sagging’’ wire at Mazzara, Sicily. They are from the Ist 
Armored Signal Battalion and attached to British 8th Army. 


have the time to destroy. Their first concerns are strong 
points, means of transportation, and means of communica- 
tion. The latter means more work for the Signal Corps, 
for while a captured enemy radio station can be turned 
to the service of its captors with little delay if it is un- 
damaged, a systematically wrecked installation may be 
more trouble than it is worth. Then transportable radio 
facilities are moved into the area—it is an easier and 
cheaper procedure than attempting to rebuild a sabotaged 
system. 


The same is obviously true of telephone central offices, 
and the Signal Corps has developed equipment which may 
be hurriedly brought into position and set up, so that ade- 
quate communications can be established without delay. 
It is the function of the Corps to see that communications 
are set up wherever they are required, and maintained in 
such condition as to be operable whenever they are needed. 
The Signal Corps uses many means to achieve this end; 
these range from pigeons, signal flags and heliographs all 
the way up to complete radio broadcasting networks and 
national telephone systems. 


The Signal Corps gets the message through. 
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Signal Corps linemen stringing wire through Mateur, Tunisia, North Africa, a few hours after forward troops had taken the town. 





T 8:00 a.m. on Novem- 
A ber 8, 1942, the first 
of the main body of 
United States Infantry 


dashed ashore at Santleu on 


By Robert. fichborg 


dependable. On the other 
hand, the installation and 
maintenance of wire line is 
a task which is both ardu- 
ous and hazardous. 


the coast of French North 
Africa. There they met—not 
hostile troops, not friendly 
natives, but a group of Sig- 
nal Corps men dug into the 
sand and busy operating a 
telephone. Along with the 
advance Infantry units and 


Born in New York, N. Y. Became active in 
radio industry in 1922. Among work was 
Publicity Manager of Station WGBS, Di- 
rector of Extension Division of Federated 
Radio Trade School, Technical Radio Editor 
of New York Evening Graphic and New 
York Evening World. Trade Editor of 


Radio-Craft, Television & News Editor of 


Radio & Television, author of about a 
dozen books on radio, including Radio Stars 
of Today, contributors of millions of words 
to dozens of national magazines. Entered 
employ of War Department early in 1942. 


A good picture of the sig- 
nal situation in the African 
campaign is found in a re- 
port from Col. T. J. Tully, 
Signal Officer of the 2nd 
Corps. Colonel Tully wrote: 

“As I dictate this letter 
in our field set-up here in 


a body of Rangers, the Sig- 
nal Corps had landed seven 


the woods tonight at 2200 
o’clock (10:00 p.m.), we are 





hours earlier, to assure that 
communications would be 
established and in operation when needed by Army forces. 

Communications, as has been said so often before, are 
especially valuable in this war of movement, and nowhere 
did they prove their worth more than in Africa. Large 
territories had to be spanned with wire in order to keep 
widely-separated units in touch with each other and with 
command headquarters, so that their tactics could be con- 
stantly coordinated. 


True, radio was used extensively, but wire eommunica- 
tions are in many ways superior for military operations. 
This is true for several reasons, among them the fact that 
wire is not subject to “jamming” (artificially created 
radio interference), it affords greater secrecy, it is less 
likely to attract the attention of the enemy, and is more 
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in the midst of a very mo- 

bile, very fast moving oper- 
ation with a very fluid front. This operation might be com- 
pared to a football game where the Corps Command is in 
the position of quarterback, well back of the line of scrim- 
mage, directing a play with its full force on one end of 
the line; and then, without waiting to call a new set of 
signals, the play is suddenly shifted to the extreme opposite 
end of the line—some dozens of miles across from end to 
end. 


“At the moment, the Corps Wire Officer is making his 
shifts of circuits by a series of telephone calls to various 
key points where, with the aid of an interpreter, he hopes 
to switch over the connections necessary to insure telephone 
and telegraph service at the other end of the lines for the 
major units within the next three hours. The Corps Radio 
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Officer is also at the telephone arranging details to cover 
emergency radio communication on one end of the line 
where the enemy has suddenly withdrawn and where com- 
munication at the moment is rather uncertain, since wire 
installations had not been completed. 

“Corps radio, wire, teletypewriter and message center 
teams are moving at this moment to the other end of the 
line, to an advance Corps signal center being established 
there, from which we will give more detailed instructions 
to the teams later tonight as the tactical plan unfolds... . 
By midnight we hope to have both ends of the line well in 
hand 

“Such a change of tactical plan introduces new controls, 
as units normally operating under division control suddenly 
revert to Corps control while still in the field of battle, and 
units under Corps control switch to division control. The 
very few open wire commercial circuits available must be 
assigned to all the different services in the area. Since all 
circuits are always in use, this presents a trick wire prob- 
lem. This office controls the assignment of all commercial 
long line facilities in our area of operation.* 


“ 


. I am convinced by this time that successful com- 
munications depend upon getting the actual means of com- 
munication under way even before the staff has completed 





*While commercial lines are often pressed into service, these are 
usually inadequate for military work, and additional lines must 
be installed. 


View of telephone line and wreckage of 12th Century Turk Fort in Tunisia, 
being repaired by signal battalion. 
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its plans. Such. success as we have had to date is due 
mostly to a thorough anticipation or a damn good guess as 
to what somebody else will decide later. If the signal 
officer waits for the staff’s decision before planning his 
communications in an operation of this kind over such dis- 
tances, it might be too late. ... 


“Field wire does well within its normal range. In this 
operation, which involves dozens of miles at a time, field 
wire is used chiefly to extend, for short distances, open 
wire circuits that we are able to use. The field telephone 
is doing a fine job. We are making some use of the repeater 
on some of our longer circuits where several switchboards 
or some field wire come into the picture. 


“In our present operations, the power units for the radio 
sets, switchboards and other equipment are getting a real 
23-hour-day, seven-day-week workout. .. .” 


But the big distances were not the major problem in 
Africa; it was, on the contrary, something very small in- 
deed. It was, in fact, those ancient enemies of Charlie 
McCarthy: termites! 

According to Maj. L. J. Simonich, of the Office of the 
Chief Signal Officer, these insects presented the greatest 
problem in pole line construction. So destructive are they 
that a telephone pole will last only about a year unless it 
has had its base treated with chemicals, or provided with a 
metal skirt. And one story from Africa has it that within 





Members of communications outfit tap enemy lines. On telephone, CPL. 
M. A. GREGG, Cable, Ohio; on pole, SGT. J. M. HOGGS, Pottsboro, Tex. 
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A battalion moving up to the front at Berteaux, North Africa. 


Shore regiment, battalion headquarters, switchboard, ditched 
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back from beach, Lea Andalouses, Algeria, North Africa. 


in field 


Supply section of a U. S. fighter unit in North Africa operates from ¢ 
dugout. (L. to R.) SGT. B. ANDELL, Wagner, Okla.; T/SGT. L. Ww. 
BUHRMESTER, St. Louis, Mo., and CPL. R. CASKEY, Briggs, Tex. 
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two days after the Signal Corps started putting metal 
shields on pole bases, a termite was seen at a Post Ex- 
change, trying to buy a can-opener. 


The Signal Corps, however, has more regard for metal 
than that. Telephone company advertisements in consumer 
journals have mentioned the scarcity of wire and urged its 
conservation. It is true that while the Signal Corps is one 
of the biggest users of telephone wire, it is likewise one of 
the most economical. Witness a statement from Lt. Col. 
Pp, W. Thompson, who wrote on “Close Support in Tunisia” 
for The Field Artillery Journal. 


He says, speaking of the use of radio, ““We were con- 
tinudlly improvising new nets to save wire. . . . In case the 
wire went out, the radio would set up on this (battalion) 
frequency until the wire was in, or until another station 
reported in. . . . Officers and men were inclined to disre- 
gard telephone secrecy at first, but inasmuch as the British 
used ground return, and long lines could be tapped, secrecy 
had to be stressed. 


“One of the first things a German patrol did was to cut 
all wire lines. Two linesmen had a narrow escape one night 
trying to fix the break: they were caught between both fires. 
When lines go out in the forward areas at night, radio con- 
tact should be established and the situation ascertained 
before sending linesmen out far forward.” 


Two can play at the line-tapping game, however. The 
British, up against strong German opposition in one area, 
listened in on a Nazi message. The German Luftwaffe was 
instructed to bomb a British installation at a certain hour; 
the Nazi planes would find their target easily, the message 
continued, for the German artillery would ring it with 
smoke shells to mark its location. When the hour came, the 
British rained smoke shells on the strongest installation 
which the Nazis had in that area, whereupon the Stukas 
proceded to dive-bomb their own men off the map. 


The Nazi planes were quite a nuisance to Signal Corps 
linemen in Africa—but sometimes it was the other way 
around, too. For example, Pfc. D. S. Johnson was on a 
wire-laying mission, the members of which were having 
lunch when a Messerschmitt appeared and started its ma- 
chine gun chattering. Other members of the party stayed 
in the safety of the ditch, but Private Johnson, perhaps 
remembering how another Signal Corps man, Pvt. John 
Smolkovich, had downed an attacking plane with a machine 
gun snatched from a landing boat during the initial land- 
ing in North Africa, ran to the nearest wire-laying truck, 
where he knew a machine gun was mounted. Johnson fired 
at the plane, which went away only to return again and 
again, each time to be met with a blast from the gun on 
the truck. Its wings pierced by numerous tracer bullets, 
the German plane finally turned and fled; when last seen, 
it was rapidly losing altitude. It is believed that it failed 
to reach its base. 


There have been numerous casualties among communica- 
tion personnel, many of them occurring during lulls in the 
fighting, when the communication men work so close to the 
front that they may find themselves literally between the 
lines. And here’s a story that proves how close to the front 
the Signal Corps works. 


Our artillery, up north of Lake Achkel, which is to the 
west of Bizerte (the home of Dirty Gertie) was in a posi- 
tion to fire on the Nazi troops who were blocking the ad- 
vance of the United States forces. But, though another group 
of troops on a newly-taken hill could see the German posi- 
tions, the artillerymen could not, and so were unable to 
give their fire the deadly accuracy which normally charac- 
terizes it. The situation was this: one group could see the 
target but had no artillery; the other had artillery, but 
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Lineman of a signal battalion company repairing wire and having anti- 
aircraft protection in North Africa. 


couldn’t see the target. And there was no way of communi- 
cating directly between these two units. 

But the Signal Corps exercised the ingenuity for which 
it is famous. From the crest of the hill where the ob- 
servers lay, a telephone call was routed over Army signal 
lines to a switchboard 100 miles in the rear, and thence 
forward another hundred miles to the gunnery position. 
In a few minutes an observer was calling the shell bursts, 
the artillery pinpointed their fire, the Nazis retreated, and 
the American advance rolled on. 

Lines as long as this are always a problem, and resort 
is made to them only when necessary. Besides the usual 
difficulties encountered with lengthy stretches of hastily- 
installed wire, Africa produced some brand new ones. At 
a headquarters signal office on the Tunisian front, an im- 
portant communication line suddenly went out and no one 
knew why. A sergeant went out and traced the wire until 
he had found the difficulty, which he found right near 
the headquarters itself. It seems that a drove of camels 
had been turned out to graze in a nearby field, and were 
eating the wire with considerable gusto. The camels were 
chased away, and the line was as good as new after a few 
minutes’ work. 

Telephone lines not only aided in the interlocking of 
the American, British and French drives, but they pro- 
vided visual proof of the close coordination between the 
armies of these three countries. There still stand telephone 
poles in Africa, bearing the insulators distinctive to each 
country—a sign of the unity of the United Nations—a 
unity which is crushing the Axis into oblivion. 
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Wire line construction by the Fifth Army in the Italian campaign. 


The DUKW mounted. Radio sets housed in especially constructed shelters were mounted on this latest amphibious vehicle of 
the Army and the DUKWS were launched over sides of ships and driven to the beaches in Allied landings. 
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Reconnaissance for line route. 


Fifth Army message center is kept busy. 


Carrier equipment, Signal center, Fifth Army. 


splicer and that wire sizes are usually expressed in pounds 
per mile rather than in terms of wire diameter. 


From the time of departure of ships on their way to the 
beaches at Salerno, to the present moment signal! troops 
have had a full time job. Due to careful planning, ade. 
quate equipment and well trained personnel, communieca- 
tion was effective. Radio of course carried the initial loaq 
until the installation of wire could begin on the beaches, 


In addition to the smaller types of radio sets which could 
be carried ashore, radio sets SCR-499 housed in especially 
constructed shelters and mounted in the Army’s latest am- 
phibious vehicle— the DUKW — launched over the 
sides of ships and were quickly on their way to the beaches, 
They traveled over the beaches under their own power to 
nearby roads. There the shelters containing the radio insta]- 
lations were transferred to two and one-half ton trucks, 
thus releasing the DUKWS for unloading ships. These sets 
made possible the early establishment of 
circuits. 


were 


reliable radio 

After the arrival of Army headquarters ashore, the de- 
mand for wire circuits arose almost immediately. All open 
wire had been destroyed. Fortunately, a section of rail- 
road underground cable was discovered, which was of mate- 
rial assistance. Rehabilitation of open wire circuits was 
undertaken at once with the limited number of signal con- 
struction troops available. In the area of the landings 
most of the poles remained standing although the wire had 
been torn down. The heavier leads ran along railroad 
rights-of-way, often on “H” type pole fixtures fitted with 
angle-iron crossarms, steel pins and porcelain insulators. 

These lines were rehabilitated as rapidly as possible with 
salvaged copper wire. There appeared to be no transposi- 
tion scheme employed, but after closer examination, a form 
of transposition was discovered consisting of a 180-degree 
roll of two wires of a group. The group consists of tw 
circuits arranged as indicated in Fig. 1, the diagonal wires 
of a group forming one circuit. 


Figure 1 


Transpositions are not accurately spaced due to the wide 


variation in pole spacing. Intervals between poles var} 
from 150 feet to 250 feet. In spite of this rather hit and 
miss system of transposing, it has been possible to operate 
three separate carrier systems on three groups, all on the 
same pole line. As the Army progressed further to the 
northwest, systematic destruction of pole lines by the Ger 
mans was evident. Not only was all wire torn down ane 
badly cut but also every pole has been found cut or broke! 
off. This necessitates completely new construction. In addi- 
tion, all pole routes are heavily mined. Some booby traps 
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ave been discovered attached to masses of tangled wires 
on poles. These difficulties make the work of construction 
crews Slow and dangerous. 


Much of the wire communication of peacetime Italy was 
carried by state-owned underground cable. None of these 
facilities have been available to the Army because of exten- 
sive destruction at manholes and demolished bridges, and 
the serious damage to repeater stations, terminal equip- 
ment and loading pots. 


The use of the Army’s CF-1 and CF-2 carrier systems 
has proved invaluable. They are used on all circuits be- 
tween the Army and its corps, to rear establishments and 
even down to divisions in some cases. 


Spiral-four cable, which is a rubber-covered cable de- 
signed to employ the CF-1 and CF-2 carrier system, has 
heen installed in lengths as long as 40 miles and gives reli- 
able service over long periods of time. The cable must be 
suspended from messenger, no strain must be permitted on 
connectors, and all connectors must be thoroughly cleaned. 
The joints must be rubber taped to prevent the entrance of 


moisture. 


In the forward areas, wire W-110 and W-130 give excel- 
ent service within the limits of their respective ranges. 
Field wire repeaters EE-89 have proved to be of consider- 
able value in extending the useful range of field wire. Long 
range field wire has proved to be excellent and thoroughly 
reliable. 


Telephone switchboards of all types are giving excellent 

service. At Fifth Army headquarters, telephone central 
fice equipment TC-1 has been mounted in large van 
trailers. This type of installation is proving quite satis- 
factory. It saves much time when the command post moves. 
At Fifth Army headquarters, two TC-1 central offices are 
required to serve 180 subscribers. 


With the exception of the central office equipment men- 
tioned above, all equipment at the signal center, Fifth 
Army CP, is habitually installed in a building to provide 
essential shelter from rain and dust. In some of the lower 
units, equipment is operated in tents, while in others it is 
mounted in trucks and trailers. 


Many requirements for radio circuits present themselves 
which are not visualized prior to an operation. The traffic is 
so heavy over many circuits that it is impossible to operate 
n nets. Instead, point-to-point operation is required. 


One of the most important requirements of the Army 

and Corps commanders is early information of the front 
ne situation. Reports through normal command channels 
require considerable time to filter back. A staff information 
service has been established to secure and forward this 
nformation to the higher headquarters. 


Pigeons are playing their role in this operation. A large 
number of birds are released from forward elements each 
day, bringing messages to their mobile lofts from which 
the information is immediately transmitted to the proper 
headquarters. 


Signal Corps photographers with the Fifth Army are 
keeping the people at home informed of the progress of 
the Army, through the medium of both still and motion 
pictures. Each evening still negatives are received at the 
Fifth Army photograph laboratory where they are devel- 
ped and necessary prints made. They are then rushed to 
North Africa by plane the following morning, placed on 
the radio facsimile transmitter and are received by the 
press at home that evening. 

Altogether, Fifth Army “signals” are doing their part 
bring this Italian campaign to an early and victorious 
nelusion. 


Typical Italian terrain. Artillery fire in distance. 


Signalman pulling in wire. 


Telephone central installation in semi-trailer. 
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(LEFT): Telephone line 
construction in Iceland 


wy msi 





This photograph shows the new 
telephone exchange somewhere 
in Iceland with four men han- 
dling approximately 7,000 calls 
in 24 hours. Note all men must 
wear guns. 


(BELOW): Signal troops 

in Iceland carrying oa 

60-foot antenna pole 

across the camp to be 

erected behind the ra- 
dio hut. 






TECH. 4TH GR. BERNARD CANE of the teletype re- 
pair section is shown repairing a teletype machine in 
Iceland. 1 


Machi. 





are npletely torn down and in- 
spected for any operating deficiencies that might exist. 


(RIGHT PHOTO): HOWARD P. 
DONAVON (pointing) and CAPT. 
HOWARD E. PRICE are standing in 
front of the new teleph hang 
making further plans, somewhere in 


Iceland. 
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(RIGHT): During maneu- 

vers in Iceland, $/SGT. 

ARNOLD A. GOLDEN of 

New York operates a field 

telephone while a guard 

in background keeps 
watch. 













(ABOVE): FIRST SGT. 
WARREN M. CANNE- 
FAX taking a message 
over the field tele- 
phone during a recent 
test of communica- 
tions at a North At- 
lantic base. 
















Men of the Signal Section erecting large pole 


for radio antenna in Iceland. 


(RIGHT): T/4TH EARL J. STEWART of East Mo- 
line, Ul., who worked for the Illinois Bell Tel- 
ephone Co. for nine years before going into the 
Army, is seen putting cable pasters on before 
wiping joint, somewhere in Iceland. 
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CANADIAN 
“LONG LINES” 
ABLE 


By R. S. Boyhin 


Signal Corps Engineer 


=. 


Crew tightening anchor guy on pole in Canada. 





NE of the largest and least publicized Signal Corps 

telephone projects, made necessary by the present 
conflict, has been the construction of a 500-mile 
toll cable in Canada. The existing communication facilities 
operated by the Canadian government were unable to fur- 
nish appreciable assistance in satisfying military commun- 
ications requirements. These existing facilities also were 
subject to severe service interruptions, sometimes three 
and four weeks at a time in the winter months. 

Numerous military radio installations were not entirely 
satisfactory as they were out of service frequently, due to 
severe magnetic disturbances. It was, therefore, decided 
that the United States Army Signal Corps would contract 
for the construction of a large network of telephone facili- 
ties to interconnect the various military establishments. 

Preliminary layout of the system was carried out by the 
Signal Corps in the early spring of 1942. The Long Lines 
Department of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and Bell Telephone Laboratories :hen completed most of 
the detailed engineering of the outside plant and repeater 
stations involved. It was decided that the backbone of the 
communications system would be approximately 500 miles 
of aerial 19-gauge quadded cable and that 250 miles of open 
wire also would be constructed to provide service to several 
outlying points. This system required construction of 10 
repeater stations. 

This area is subject to very severe weather during 
the winter months during which the snow fall is very heavy 
and drifts completely cover telephone poles and wires in 
many places. Heavy sleet storms, accompanied by high 
winds, almost invariably occur every winter and resultant 
damage to poles and wires is always considerable. With 
such weather conditions existing, it was decided to use 
cable on extra heavy poles and lashed to 10M-messenger 
although the largest size cable to be installed would be 44 
quad. Frequent storm guying and use of reinforcing straps 
and links were also planned to add to the strength of the 
line. Poles were to be native spruce averaging 20 feet in 
length with a minimum of seven-inch tops. 

Contracts were made with the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Canada for construction of 400 miles of cable and pole 
line; and with the Western Union Telegraph Co. for con- 
struction of approximately 100 miles of cable which would 
be attached to existing Western Union poles. A contract 
was also made through Graybar Electric Co. with the West- 
ern Electric Co. for the installation of equipment in the 10 
repeater stations. The Corps of Engineers was assigned 
the work of constructing the repeater station buildings and 
a number of temporary camps for housing construction 
crews. The Signal Corps was to purchase all material and 
construction tools required for the contractors and to con- 
struct the 250 miles of open wire. 

By May of 1942 the Bell of Canada and Western Union 
had line-locating crews at work and some of the material 
had begun to arrive. Due to scarcity of materials and very 
limited shipping facilities, full*scale construction was not 
under way until October, 1942. 

The greater part of the cable route was along a railroad 
right-of-way. This railroad was already overburdened with 
wartime traffic and was having difficulty obtaining enough 
rolling stock to take care of existing business. However, 
they were able to furnish work trains for the delivery of 
poles and materials. Also, one work train was provided 
which, by an ingenious arrangement devised by the Bell of 
(Please turn to page 114) 
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CABLE PLOWING IN ALASKA 





ITH raised eye- _— 
WY vrons last Decem- 
hae anes Bags By Map. Wm. VU. Saynor 


neering Agency scanned a 
requisition from the Alaska 
Communication System for 
a cable plow train to consist 
of a C-48 plow, two cable 


raduated from University 


second lieutenant, infon ntry Reserv 


Born in Vienna, Austria, August 3, 
Nebraska in 
927. In June, 1927, he was —— 


1903, 


Pro- 
moted to first lieutenant, July, 1930. At- 
= the National Guard and Reserve 


a difficulty in getting shipping 
space suitable for such 
heavy cargo, the units of 
the train one by one reached 
the project. Initial results 
were discouraging. Snow 
covered mountain sides 
were bad enough, but worse 


trailers, a heavy rooter, and ompany Officers Course, Fort Benning, Ga. was discovery that the 
two D-8 tractors. The C-48 in denwory, extended. ective uty in the heavy rooter would bog 


plow was known as the Bell Signal Corps, and ass 
System’s heaviest, weighing 
10 tons, and designed for 
burying” long toll cables in 
rolling prairie states. And 
Alaska, well, who hadn’t 


Fire Control Officer, Alaska 
tion System. Promoted to major ( 
March 25, 1943. 


to Plant Divi- 
sion, Office of the C rete Signal Officer, 
April, 1942. In August of that year named 
ommunica- 


porary 
From 1927 to date of 
active duty, he was associated with the 
A.T.&T. as engineer and staff supervisor. 


down in the sandy-like but 
fluffy volcanic-ash soil. And 
without rooting the thick 
top layer of sod would pile 
up so thick underneath the 
C-48 plow that the plow 








heard that it was a land 
of mountains and muskeg! 

Approved more on faith than conviction, the train in 
due time was assembled at Seattle. The plow came fresh 
from the transcontinental cable project, balloon tires, tracks 
and all, just as used on the salt flats of Utah. The tractors 
and trailers came from Pacific coast jobs related to the 
transcontinental cable. A heavy two-wheeled rooter of the 
road-breaker type was purchased. A complete stock of 
repair parts, towing cables, winch lines, tools, etc. was also 
procured because such items would hardly be available at 
nearby Alaska trading posts. 

Two expert plow and tractor operators were loaned by 
the A.T.&T. Long Lines Department to start operation of 
the train and to instruct Signal Corps personnel in its use. 


After considerable delay in shipment to Alaska due to 
52 





simply could not operate. 

Hours spent digging out 
the impacted sod every hundred feet or so ate up all the 
hoped-for advantages of plow operation. It looked bad for 
the plow enthusiasts. 

At this point the ingenuity of the project engineer, Capt. 
John Irwin, peacetime engineer of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., saved the situation. Why, he thought, must 
a heavy rooter be dragged behind a tractor anyhow? Why 
couldn’t the rooter tooth be mounted right on the front of 
the tractor itself? From idea to execution was a matter 
of only a few hours. The blade of a bulldozer was removed. 
A rooter tooth was welded into a yoke-like frame which in 
turn was bolted onto the bulldozer frame. The result is 
shown in the illustration on page 120. 


The new tractor-rooter exceeded the dreams of its in- 
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""Swinging’’—Alaska style. One hundred fifty men, spaced 10 ft. apart, 
‘swing’ long bight of cable into trench on steep mountain side. 


ventor. Not only did it operate easily in any place nego- 
tiable by a wide-track tractor, but the winch operation of 
the bulldozer frame gave a flexibility of depth setting and 
ease of removal of obstruction never before realized with 
rooter equipment. If a rock, stump, or other obstacle is 
encountered the tooth is raised and with it usually comes 
up the obstacle. If not, the obstruction can easily be dug 
out in front of the tractor. Or the tractor-rooter can back 
up and detour. 

Solution of the rooting problem speeded up operation of 
the plow train to a rate equalling the best in commercial 
practice at home, and that in terrain which a line locator 
at home would scarcely consider. A great deal of the credit 
for the results belongs to the plow experts, Chauncey J. 
Wager and Ivan G. Fosbinder, who so skillfully trained 
the crew of soldiers in operation of the train. By an odd 
coincidence these gentlemen operated the same plow in 
Wyoming and Utah, and prepared it for shipment at Salt 











No plowing here. Can you see the cable? Later it will be bedded and 


covered by Signal Corps men. 


Lake City, little dreaming they would be called on to escort 
it to far-away Alaska. 

Winding around mountains and skirting lakes and 
swamps, a surprisingly large percentage of routes have been 
found plowable. So long as the sod covering the volcanic 
ash is not torn up, heavy equipment can operate on it. A 
complete train of tractor-rooter, tractor, plow and cable 
trailer is usually the limit of what the sod will stand with- 
out being badly shredded. In one instance up a steep hill, 
a tractor stripped the sod and skidded down hill like a 
small avalanche. Only the operator‘s skillful handling 
brought it safely to the bottom. One mountain successfully 
traversed with the train is so steep that only four-wheel 
drive trucks and jeeps can climb to its top. The heavy 
Hyster winch tow line often pulled the train through 
swamps and mushy tundra. 

In some congested areas a trench hoe or drag line has 


(Please turn to page 120) 





Skating Signal men lay subterranean cable on a frozen lake with aid of 
jeep to circumvent canyons and washes along shore line. 
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Sod piles up under plow, and train bogs down. Wide Athey tracks 
added locally when balloon tires gave insufficient bearing surface. 
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Step 1. REMOVING LEAD SHEATH FROM THE CABLE. 


Step 2. SPLICING THE CONDUCTORS. Step 4. PLACING MUSLIN ENVELOPE FOR THE DESICCANT. 


Step 3. THE CONDUCTORS ALL SPLICED AND LINED UP. Step 5. APPLYING THE DRYING DESICCANT. 
TELEPHONY 








LICING 


This series of nine pictures shows Cpl. 
Sam R. Marshall, of Company T, 15th 
Training Regiment, Fort Monmouth, N. 
J., giving a cable splicing demonstration 


during recent popular “Back the Attack” 


9 ae 


show given in Washington, D. C., in con- 
nection with the third war bond drive. 
No effort was made to write a long text 
for this series as it is believed this proves 
the old Chinese proverb that one picture 


is worth a thousand words. The impres- 


sive, skilled hands of Corporal Marshall 
tell a most convincing story without the 


need of further elucidation. 





Step 6. WRAPPING MUSLIN BANDAGE TO BIND SPLICE. 
DECEMBER 11, 1943 





Step 7. PLACING LEAD SLEEVE OVER THE SPLICE. 





Step 8. WIPING THE JOINT. 





Step 9. THE COMPLETED SPLICE. 











Type of terrain over which line runs. 


“Telephone Line 


by Lt. (ol. Ora F. Roberts 


Communications Engineer, 
Northwest Service Command 
and 
Assistant Engineer, 


Alaska Communications System 


HE JUNE 5, 1943, issue of TELEPHONY gave a brief 

description of the Alean Highway Telephone Line, now 

known as the Alaska Military Highway Telephone Line. 
The construction difficulties experienced in 50-degree-below- 
zero weather were outlined at that time. The following 
brief resume of the purpose of the line may be in part a 
repetition of the original article but is repeated for the 
purpose of making this article complete. 


Early in March, 1942, the Chief Signal Officer of the 
Army voiced the need of a telephone line for military pur- 
poses to connect the United States with Alaska, and Gen. 
Frank E. Stoner, Chief of the Army Communications Serv- 
ice, directed that the necessary preliminary surveys be 
made. The first basic principle for the Signal Corps to meet 
in engineering this line was to enable a conversation orig- 
inating in some extreme northern part of Alaska to any 
place in the United States to be satisfactorily completed. 
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Typical muskeg bog which handicapped construction. 





This photograph of LT. COL. ORA F. 
ROBERTS, taken several years ago when 
he was a first lieutenant, was the only 
one available in time for this issue. He 
has been on active duty in the Great 
Northwest where providing essential 


aot 


military telep tion took 
precedence over posing for a picture. 





A hasty reference to a map of the region will indicate that 
for land line communication, this is quite a problem. 

It was then decided that two physical circuits were to 
be built and each circuit to carry a “C” type three-channel 
carrier system, the two physical circuits to be composited 
for DC telegraph and one channel of one of the “C” carrier 
systems to be broken up into 12 voice frequency telegraph 
channels. The design of the pole line construction was to 
permit the use of the two “C” type carrier systems initially, 
with a possibility of changing over later to a “J” type, if 
the “J” type system were developed to the point where it 
could be used on a line of this length, namely, 2,000 miles. 

“The necessity of conserving critical material such as 
copper, resulted in a decision to utilize .128 copperweld 
wire with 30 per cent conductivity in liéu of copper wire. 
Native timber was used for poles due to the fact that there 
appeared to be an adequate supply available, otherwise it 
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Section of line over typical terrain. 


would have been necessary to haul poles by truck a dis- 
tance of 1,000 to 2,000 miles. Approximately 72,000 poles 
of the No. 5 class were used and this would have resulted 
in a Herculean task as far as transportation was concerned. 


The project was actually handled in three phases. The 
first phase was to complete a circuit from Edmonton to 
Dawson Creek and a deadline date had been set for this 
circuit to be activated by December 1, 1942. This was a 
mere distance of some 500 miles. In order to meet this 
date, AC operated V-1 repeaters were used and prefabri- 
cated buildings were erected. This work went forward in 
temperatures ranging from 20 degrees to 50 degrees below 
zero, while construction of the actual circuit proceeded 
in the same temperatures and in snow drifts 5 feet to 6 feet 
deep. 

The second phase of the line was the completion of the 
installation from Edmonton to Whitehorse and the activa- 
tion of the carrier systems. This involved the completion 
of 15 repeater stations. The weight of equipment for each 
station averaged approximately 40 tons, all of which it 
was necessary to transport by truck over 1,000 miles of 
frozen road. The date of May 15, 1943, had been set by 
Gen. Frank E. Stoner, Chief of the Army Communications 
Service, for the activation of the system into Whitehorse 
and it was necessary to rush men and material into the 


What can happen to a tractor 
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in muskeg. 





Typical camp of construction crews. 


various stations so that when the spring thaws and the 
ice in the rivers began to break up, men and material would 
be at the locations as it was not possible to haul by truck 
during the break-up. 

The installation of the repeater equipment was accom- 
plished by Western Electric Co. personnel, who under some- 
what primitive conditions as far as housing and food were 
concerned, did excellent work. The fact that most of the 
above work was performed in sub-zero temperatures was 
outlined in the former article mentioned above. 

The third and final phase of the project was the con- 
struction from Whitehorse to Fairbanks. The accompany- 
ing pictures give some indication of the type of terrain 
over which it was necessary to construct the telephone 
line. In the third phase of the project we were fortunate 
in not having the extreme cold weather, and speed being 
essential throughout the entire project, it was often found 
that the construction crews were right behind the staking 
crews. 

During the spring and summer, streams which are nor- 
mally narrow and easily forded, changed almost overnight 
to a mile wide and in some cases two miles wide and a 
raging torrent 10 feet deep, flood control being unknown 
in the north country. Then our famous muskeg while 

(Please turn to page 60) 





Method of wire stringing. 
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Maintenance difficulties on the line. 


frozen in winter could be travelled over, but could not even 
be walked on in the summer months. Honorable mention 
must be given to the famous northern mosquitoes and the 
tallest tale about them in the north country would make 
Paul Bunyan appear an amateur. 


Then also there are the no-see-ums, a little gnat-like bug 
which somehow seems to get through the headnet and do 
an excellent job of biting. No-see-ums usually quiet down 
after dark, but mosquitoes do not. It should be remembered 
that during the months of May, June, July and part of 
August there are from 18 to 23 hours of daylight in these 
sections. Mosquitoes often congregated so thick on a man’s 
clothing that one could brush them off by handfuls. The 
housing situation was somewhat relieved due to the milder 
weather. 

Long spans and catenary construction were used over 
all streams and wide gullies. It was originally planned to 
use submarine cable at the river crossings, but after watch- 
ing the ice go out of the rivers and large ice cakes dive 
and scrape the bottom, it was decided that submarine cable 
was impractical. 

It was also necessary during the third phase of the 
project to construct an additional circuit for pipeline con- 
trol for what will, in all likelihood, be one of the largest, if 
not the most northern, pipeline system in the world. Muskeg 
fixtures were designed and these have proved to be very 
satisfactory. In some cases it was possible to build river 
crossings by installing side arms on bridges, but, in most 
cases, it was necessary to construct the line across the 
rivers before the bridges were built. In some cases tem- 
porary crossings were used. Where perpetual frost was 
experienced, steam nozzles were used to thaw the ground 
to dig the post holes. This was done by mounting a small 





Catenary river crossing. 





steam boiler on a truck and with lengths of hose long 
enough to reach from the safe parking place for the truck 
thaw the ground and dig a hole in the good old-fashioned 
way. 









Considerable thought was given to frost heaves which 
in the north country are known to push poles out of the 
ground. In these areas three small saplings were laid 
vertically against the pole from the bottom of the hole to 
about 12 inches above the ground before the pole was back- 
filled and tamped, the idea of this being that the frost 
heave will grip the sapling and push the sapling up, 
while the pole would remain in the ground. While this may 
be open to question, to date it has proved satisfactory. , 

There was also the matter of some 500 tons of repeater 
equipment to be delivered to the seven repeater stations 
of the second phase of the project. This was coordinated 
with the various government agencies involved and was 
divided into two shipments and escorted by Capt. Joseph 
J. Smetana, Army Communications Service, and a repre- 
sentative of the Western Electric Co. whose responsibility 
it was to see that in each case the correct and complete 
shipments were delivered at the designated repeater sta- 
tion. These shipments involved railroads, boats, and trucks 
with at least three trans-shipping points for each lot. 
For military reasons, it is obvious that the names of places 
and routes cannot be given. 
























Pipe line control circuit. 






Another serious problem was the matter of transporting 
some 60 installers, furnished by C. G. Stoll, president, West- 
ern Electric Co., out on the job and housing and feeding. 
There was also a stretch of some 40 miles of muskeg where 
the permanent pole line construction was delayed while 
road gangs built the road through this area. To meet the 
activation date, it was necessary to string twisted pair for 
each wire, a distance of about 30 miles. The accompanying 
illustrations indicate the hoar frost experienced in the 
north country in early September. 












The installation of repeater equipment at one station 
was delayed because of road conditions and the fact that 
a building was constructed and repeater equipment in- 
stalled complete and ready for testing in 30 days, is a mat- 
ter of note. This action was necessary to meet the deadline 
date which we had set for October 15, 1943. 

Despite all difficulties, the line was officially opened of § 
October 15, 1943, when a call was made from Fairbanks, 
Alaska, to Gen. Frank E. Stoner, Chief of the Army Comr 
munications Service, Office of the Chief Signal Officer i) 
Washington, D. C., and Col. Will V. Parker of the Plant 
Engineering Agency in Philadelphia. Now, the maintenanté 
problems begin, but due to careful engineering and con 
struction, it is not expected that they will be serious. 
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\NOTHER ESSENTIAL INDUSTRY SERVED BEST BY FWD TRUCKS 


In Utility Line Construction and Maintenance FWD trucks 
do the Difficult Jobs in all weather on and off the Highway 


Keeping power and communication lines in in year-round service with many companies. 
service is an essential industry at all times. 


Here is another instance of FWD’s leadership 
Motor trucks must be equal to everything that 


in a basically important field of motor truck 
an emergency calls for — get through with service. Wherever there is important work to 
trouble-shooting crews —in all weather and to be done, FWD trucks are always in evidence. 


locations on or off the highways. THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO CO., Clintonville, Wis. 


FWD trucks are first choice of more than 150 
Public Utilities — coast to coast, South- - The True Four-Wheel-Drive Princi- 


I / #3 ple With Center Differential Saves: 
ern California to Canada and Alaska. rey anne? See 2 ORO eee 


Fleets of more than 200 FWD’s are 
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IN EVERY FIELD WHERE TRUCK QUALITY IS PUT TO THE TEST ~~~ FWD's STAND UP 


COMMERCIAL CONSTRUCTION UTILITIES Oil FIELDS MILITARY 
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HE Plant, Engineering 
T Asenes of the Signal 
Corps is a field agency 
reporting to the Chief Sig- 
nal Officer through the Army 
Communications Service. 


Our headquarters are lo- major June, 


By, (ol. Will UV. Parker 


Born at Graham, Tex. He was commissioned 
a first lieutenant in the Signal Corps re- 
serve on January 21, 1918. Promoted to 
captain, February, 1919; to captain in the 
Signal Corps seer Army July, 1920; to 

1939; to lieutenant colonel 
(temporary) April, 1941; to lieutenant col- 


both in design and develop- 
ment and production. 
Since Pearl Harbor, the 
Plant Engineering Agency 
has grown from an organ- 
ization of a few officers and 
civilian employes to thou- 


cated in the Architects onel (permanent) Getober. 1961; end ot sends, and we have put 
Building in Philadelphia, duty in Office cf the Chie? Signal Officer, thousands of communication 
Pa. If you will picture in American any Forces, U. S. Head- projects into operation, 


warters Services Ss 


your mind the services ren- 
dered to the American pub- 
lic within the continental 
limits of the United States 


upply at Tours, 
rance. Returned to U. S. September, 1919. 
On February 1, 1943, he was mad 
rector, Plant Engineering Agency. Received 
the Silver Star for gallantry in action and 
the Purple Heart for his services with the 
Signal Corps during the last World War. 


ie di- 


From the vast activities of 
the Army in communica- 
tions, developments have ac- 
crued that in the future 








by the Bell Telephone Sys- _ 

tem, the telegraph and cable 

companies and the radio networks, you will have a picture 
of the services Plant Engineering Agency renders for the 
United States Army all over the world. 

We perform the detailed engineering on the installation 
of Army fixed communications, both wire and radio, for 
the Army Ground Forces, and the engineering and instal- 
lation of the airways communication and meteorological 
services for the Army Air Forces. In addition to the actual 
communication circuits designed and provided by our engi- 
neers, it is necessary that we also provide for power supply 
to operate the equipment where commercial power is not 
available or when its continuity of supply is not assured. 
These power installations may vary in size from small 
portable types to as much as 300 kilowatt installations. 

In order to facilitate the full discharge of the Plant 
Engineering Agency’s responsibilities for the supervision 
of installations in the field, the globe has been divided into 
four sectors, with headquarters at Presque Isle, Me., for 
the northeast sector; Miami, Fla., for the southeast sector; 
Seattle, Wash., for the northwest sector, and Honolulu for 
the southwest sector. 

Many of our problems are common with those experi- 
enced by commercial communication organizations. But the 
majority of the requirements placed on us are necessitated 
by military operations in theaters of war, and this of 
course, presents complicated problems involving engineer- 
ing, procurement and installation. Victory or defeat, or 
failure of operations of supply, is often determined by the 
communication facilities available, and the cost of inade- 
quate facilities may be measured in lives lost. It becomes 
our responsibility, therefore, to make sure that wire or 
radio channels are available where needed and when needed, 
irrespective of the obstacles and difficulties encountered. 

The difficulty of obtaining sufficient materials and ob- 
taining them on time, no doubt, are conditions which many 
of you face in your daily work. We, too, have those diffi- 
culties and they cause us many hours of anxiety and con- 
cern. Because of the importance of the time element in 
our work, it is necessary that we anticipate our require- 
ments early, wisely, and accurately, and that we follow 
through on each phase of our operations with every ounce 
of our energy. I should like to say that the results we have 
obtained thus far are due in no small part to the coopera- 
tion we have generally received from the industries and 
defense plants on whom we depend for manufacture and 
supply of our equipment. Their problems become our prob- 
lems and it is necessary that we work closely with them 
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will be of real benefit to the 
communication industry. 
These developments and projects, in many cases, are of a 
secret or confidential nature and therefore cannot be dis- 
cussed. 

However, to give you an idea of the extent of our opera- 
tions since Pearl Harbor, the total amount of wire com- 
munication circuit constructed for the use of the United 
States Army would go many times around the earth. The 
number of radio communications installed for the Army in 
the past 15 months, is more than all the radio communica- 
tions in the entire world before December 7, 1941. 

When one hears of any Army communications system 
that is operating in territory once held by the enemy, he 
may not realize the great amount of work that was re 
quired for its completion. Let me review briefly some of 
the factors and operations involved from its inception, and 
then let me follow its progress with you. 

First, offense plans are worked out by our War Depart- 
ment Planning Division. They determine what territory 
is to be occupied; how it is to be occupied; the size and 
kind of task force required; the supplies and equipment 
needed; whether amphibious landings are to be made, and 
if so the number and types of ships that will be necessary. 
All these and many more problems must be decided upon 
and planned in detail. 

As one branch of the Army service forces the Signal 
Corps has to plan the necessary ship-to-ship and ship-to- 
shore communications required; what mobile and tactical 
communications are needed; and then what fixed communi- 
cations will be necessary when the territory is won. This 
latter problem is our job. Army intelligence supplies us 
all available information as to the existing communication 
facilities of the territory to be occupied. This information 
is-used in planning for fixed communication equipment. 


When the plan has been approved, the fixed communi- 
cations are assigned to us for completion and it is known 
as a project and given a number that ties in with the over- 
all general plans. Our organization does not have any in- 
formation as to the general plan. We only know this 
work as a project. Our engineers draw plans and specifica- 
tions and wherever possible use standard equipment so that 
it will be interchangeable with that used on other similar 
projects. 

After all engineering has been completed, then procure 
ment is started for the items which are not available in 
Signal Corps depots. The projects require telephone, tele- 
type, telegraph, and radio equipment, and all the pole line 

(Please turn to page 66) 
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COL. WILL V. PARKER, Director, 
Piant Engineering Agency. 


and construction materials used in commercial systems. 
Because of the wide variety of equipment required and the 
many sources of supply that must be contacted, the pro- 
curement job is one which requires careful planning, coor- 
dination, and scheduling. Speed in procurement of equip- 
ment is essential and, as I mentioned before, failure to 
obtain the necessary parts might seriously affect plans and 
the successful completion of them. 

Our procurement responsibility is the initiation of pur- 
chases and requisitions and the following of these to assure 
coordination between the various manufacturers and the 
assembly of the proper items of material at destinations. 
A single project oftentimes includes thousands of boxes 
and parcels and these may come to an assembly point from 
many different locations, and by various means of trans- 
portation. This makes it imperative that each such ship- 
ment be checked out of the factory and into the receiving 
point. 

Timing of shipments is necessary to relieve all possible 
congestion at assembly points, and frequently a few hours’ 
difference in arrival of equipment would disrupt the entire 
movement of the project. In order to reduce all possible 
misrouting or delays in shipments, we must send officers 
to ports of embarkation or other assembly points to check 
materials as they arrive and see that they are actually 
loaded for shipment to their ultimate destination. 

When the equipment for these projects arrives at its ulti- 
mate destination, it is met by Signal Corps personnel who 
will make the respective installations and put the various 
communication channels into operating condition. In the 


Officers in the Wire Section, Engineering Branch, Plant Engineering 

Agency. (L. to R.) MAJ. C. E. WARD, MAJ. JOHN THORPE, CAPT. 

R. H. FESTNER, CAPT. RALPH DAYTON, CAPT. H. C. HARRIS and 
LT. W. H. WELCH; all formerly with various Bell companies. 


case of airways communications systems and meteorologi- 
cal services for the Army Air Forces, installation teams 
of our organization make these installations. These teams 
of enlisted men are activated and trained at our plant 
assembly center, at Brookline, in Philadelphia where they 
learn to assemble the actual equipment they will later 
receive in the various sectors. They are trained in teams, 
consisting of from eight to 20 men and one or more officers. 
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MAJ. H. B. GARVEY, Executive Officer, 
Plant Engineering Agency. 
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MAJ. W. H. WOOD, Chief Administrative 
Branch, Plant Engineering Agency. 


The individuals are all specialists in certain equipments, 
but are all given general training in installation work. 

It must be admitted that this presents a rather broad 
picture of the job of the Plant Engineering Agency. I wish 
to pay especial tribute to the accomplishments of engi- 
neers assigned to this agency. These men came to us from 
both the small and large communication companies and 
power companies and industrial plants unselfishly offering 
their services. In leaving the commercial companies, they 
left jobs which had to be carried on under the increased 
tempo of war. These extra duties fell to men left on the 
job whose duty it is to keep communications operating in 
such a manner as to permit the war effort to proceed full 
speed ahead. 

When our victory is won and the history can be written 
of the important part played by communication, I am sure 
that we will all be proud of the accomplishments of all 
engineers, whether military or civilian. 


Vv 


A Recruit Always Finds an Answer 

The old signal sergeant ordered a new recruit to clean 
up some water from the floor in front of the storage bat- 
tery cabinet in a cantonment-type telephone exchange. The 
sergeant came back a few minutes later and found that 
the water had disappeared through a %-inch hole the new 
man had bored through the wood floor. The sergeant then 
spoke and the recruit wondered why he ever joined the 
army. 
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Depot Commanders Meet 

A conference of Signal Corps depot commanders, attended 
by Maj. Gen. H. C. Ingles, Chief Signal Officer, recently 
was held in Chicago to discuss current supply problems 
and future requirements and to insure a continuous flow 
of Signal Corps equipment to overseas theaters and do- 
mestic installations. Maj. Gen. William H. Harrison, chief 
of the Procurement and Distribution Division, Office of the 
Chief Signal Officer, presided at the conference. 
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Mcintyre Presents “E" Pennant 

Lt. Col. Charles J. McIntyre, chief, Special Activities 
Branch, Office of the Chief Signal Officer, recently made 
the presentation speech awarding the Army-Navy “E” pen- 
nant to the employes of the Amperex Electronics Products 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturers of radio tubes. Colonel 
McIntyre complimented the employes on their production 
efforts and urged them to maintain or surpass their excel 
lent records. 
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signed especially for government use, the new COMMANDO 
ODEL RECORDGRAPH provides many features exclusive in 
erecording art. Extremely compact yet entirely self-contained 
_,actuated directly or remotely by electrical impulses or voice 
ysound . . . providing for 5 continuous hours of recording or 
baying without media change . . . designed and constructed 
»withstand vibration and shock and to operate in any position 
..and permitting instant location and playback of any portion 
+a recording, it affords convenience, efficiency and broad 
iity heretofore unapproached. 

Other Models of the Recordgraph with design and operating 
atures equally outstanding, are available for all portable and 
ationary sound recording requirements. Your request will 
ring complete information. 


*Playing time unequalled . . . 
5 hours continuous without 
changing media, many more 
hours of intermittent record- 


The Commando Model is 
supplied in this compact, 
durable traveling case. 


* instant location and immedi- 
ate play-back of any portion 
of recording. No processing 
required. 

*Provides a permanent record, 
which cannot be erased, on 
everlasting Amertape. 
*Record and monitor simultan- 
eously . . . and monitor any 
previous portion without dis- 
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turbing present recording. 

* Self Contained Speaker — all 
accessories furnished! 

* lumi a | v 1 1} +. ; 
built in automatic AVC, use of 
which is optional. 

*Four in-put circuits . . . Micro- 
Phone, Radio, Line Tap, Carbon 
Mike; output circuits . . . Moni- 
toring, External Speaker. 
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*Every control in convenient, 
front position. 


® Records in any position, side, 
back or upside down; undam- 
aged by shocks or vibration. 


* Starting and stopping con- 
trolied by manual switch, or 
remote foot switch, electrical 
impulse, voice or sound. 





Sigual Corps Procurement 


O A GREAT many 
Te not directly con- 

nected with Signal Corps 
procurement, the purchas- 
ing activities of the Phila- 
delphia Signal Corps Pro- 
curement District may ap- 
pear complicated and be- 
wildering. This is a natural 
feeling, since to meet the 
communications require- 
ments of the largest Army 
ever assembled, a _ large- 
scale and complex organi- 





By Col. Eugene V. Elder 


Born in Arkansas in 1895. Entered serv- 

ice with Kentucky National Guard in Lye 
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Has numerous Leer inclu 

Hawaii. He was assig to the ae 

of the Chief Signal dl r* Washi 

ton, D. C., in 1936 where he served in 

various capacities until August of this 

year when he was appointed officer-in- 

charge, Philadelphia Procurement District. 





phia Signal Corps Procure- 
ment District from the 
Office of the Chief Signa] 
Officer in Washington, indi- 
cating the required item, 
quantity, and delivery to be 
met. This plan is routed 
through the Fiscal Section 
for recording of estimated 
costs against the account 
charged, and thence to the 
Procurement Engineering 
Branch where it is broken 





zation cannot be avoided. 


down into component parts, 





A tremendous volume of 
work must be turned out to meet procurement schedules 
for which funds have been appropriated. In order to keep 
abreast, the Philadelphia Signal Corps Procurement District 
must purchase material at the rate of approximately 
$5,500,000 a day. Congress has appropriated for the fiseal 
year 1944 more than $74,000,000,000 for the prosecution of 
the war, of which the Signal Corps has been allotted ap- 
proximately $4,500,000,000. 


Consider the significance of that last figure in the light 
of what we have been familiar with before the war. In 
peacetime, the Philadelphia Signal Corps Procurement Dis- 
trict spent approximately $2,000,000 a year, whereas today, 
in the same district, a single contract for that sum is a 
common occurrence. As recently as 1939, the procurement 
district, consisting of one officer and 14 civilians, purchased 
and inspected during the year, $4,500,000 worth of equip- 
ment on approximately 2,400 contracts and orders. 


At the end of the last fiscal year in June, 1943, the 
procurement district had placed approximately 44,000 con- 
tracts and orders for more than $1,500,000,000 worth of 
equipment. In peacetime not even the largest corporation 
in the United States or in the entire world ever purchased 
in one year a quantity of materials equal to that which the 
Philadelphia Signal Corps Procurement District now is 
procuring annually. 


What kind of procedure is set up to procure such a vast 
supply of communications equipment? It is one by which a 
contract for $14,000,000 can be placed with the same ease 
as an order for $1,400, and by which delays are reduced 
to an absolute minimum through a timing system which 
makes it possible for a contemplated purchase to emerge 
as a contract within 20 days. 


Time is allotted to various operations as follows: one 
day, after the receipt of procurement instructions, to get 
the quotation request into the hands of prospective bidders; 
12 days for bids to be received; three days for the prepara- 
tion of a purchase memorandum covering all the important 
and pertinent contractual clauses to be incorporated into 
a contract; and four days for the contract to be written 
and mailed to the contractor. Thus, although each day sees 
a volume of purchases in any one of these stages, a daily 
average of 150 completed purchase orders and contracts is 
maintained. 


Every step in the procurement process has been carefully 
systematized. A purchase plan is received in the Philadel- 
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and a quotation request 

form prepared. The plan is 
then forwarded to one of four commodity sections, each 
specializing in the procurement of a particular type of com- 
munication equipment, their names indicating the classifica- 
tion of the material handled. These are the Radio Section, 
the Wire and Cable Section, the Telephone Section, and 
the Miscellaneous Section. 


The commodity section then sends quotation requests 
with blueprints and specifications to a list of potential 
bidders, and on the date specified, the price is negotiated 
under the authority of the First War Powers Act of 1941. 
The award decided upon, a purchase memorandum is pre- 
pared and all papers are forwarded to the Contract Section, 
which proceeds to prepare a contract or purchase order. 
Of course, this brief summary cannot give all the many 
details, legal aspects, recordings, and, as happens fre- 
quently, ultimate renegotiations for reduction in prices to 
avoid excessive profits. 


The inspection of material purchased by the Philadelphia 
Signal Corps Procurement District is made by inspection 
zones located in Philadelphia, Newark, Chicago, Dayton, 
and San Francisco. When material is inspected and ac- 
cepted, acceptance and shipment reports are submitted to 
the finance officer designated in the contract. The con- 
tractor sends his invoices to the finance officer, who sends 
him a check to cover the cost of material which has been 
delivered to and accepted by the government. 


Just what does this procurement district purchase? The 
answer is even more diverse and detailed than the Signal 
Corps catalog, for this district handles a large percentage 
of the approximately 70,000 Signal Corps items, many of 
which are so new that they have not yet been cataloged. 
On one purchase plan, there is often enough wire purchased 
to encircle the globe 20 times. Radio receivers and trans- 
mitters used on the ground and in tanks, complicated fre- 
quency meter sets, and switchboards may be bought during 
the same day as beeswax compound, publications, and 4 
myriad of other miscellaneous items. 


The vacuum tubes which are purchased range in size 
from the smallest now made, to giants which may cost as 
much as milady’s fur coat. The pigeons which fly over 
battle areas carrying important messages strapped to their 
legs—when radio communication cannot be used without 
divulging locations—are not forgotten. For them the dis 
trict purchases quantities of pigeon feed, even as much 
as one thousand tons, scientifically concocted of kaffir, New 
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Portion of Procurement District's general offices. 


Zealand or Tasmanian peas, millet seeds, vetch, and wheat 
—this melange being packed in fumigated and hermetically- 
sealed containers. 


Pigeon drinking fountains and glass eggs (PG-40) for 
the pigeon’s ultimate contentment are also procured. This 
nomenclature PG-40 is not to be confused with the P-40 
fighter bomber which carries “eggs” for an entirely dif- 
ferent purpose. 


The actual placing of contracts is only one phase of the 
procurement district’s activities. Another highly important 
one is its encouragement of contractors to participate fully 
in the development of American communications. For ex- 
ample, many films have been given experimental and educa- 
tional contracts to enable them to study and meet the 
exacting requirements of Signal Corps specifications for 
such materials as field wire, field telephones, and radio 
equipment. Out of this foresighted program has come 
vastly increased production. Field wire and telephones pro- 
duced as a result of such contracts have been widely used 
on the Russian front, and have been accompanied even 
by instruction books and circuit diagrams printed in text. 
Other communications equipment so produced played an 
important part in the air attack which destroyed the Ger- 
man dams. 


Small war plants are given every opportunity for maxi- 
mum participation. This policy not only results in a fair 
distribution of contracts and increased production, but it 
also conserves the resources of larger concerns, which have 
the engineering, managerial, and physical facilities required 
to deal with the more difficult problems. In this way, re- 
sources of each plant are used most advantageously, and 
producers are encouraged to operate at the highest attain- 
able efficiency, with a minimum of waste and misuse of 
materials and labor. 


In order to assist contractors in fulfilling their con- 
tractual obligations, advance payments on contracts may be 
made, upon the contractor’s request, in cases where such 
action will facilitate the prosecution of the war. This as- 
sistance has been found to be of great value in keeping 
plants in uninterrupted production. One contractor who 
received such aid wrote in part as follows: 


. having successfully passed through the critical 
period of our existence with the sympathetic and able 
guidance of your organization, we are taking this oppor- 
tunity of expressing our gratitude.” 


Rendering such assistance as this has enabled the pro- 
curement district to secure the fullest cooperation of con- 
tractors in expediting deliveries to meet new schedules. 
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Tabulating room of Philadelphia Procurement District. 


Still another phase of the procurement district’s activi- 
ties is the fulfillment of its obligations to the American 
public and the promulgation of American ideals. To insure 
that no excessive profits are made on war contracts, all 
contracts contain a renegotiation clause, which permits 
representatives of the district to examine contractors’ 
profits and renegotiate where necessary. 


Many companies have more than cooperated in the ob- 
servation of this provision, voluntarily returning large 
sums to the government as soon as they themselves defin- 
itely determined that excessive profits would accrue. All 
contracts also specify, in conformance with our democratic 
principles, that contractors, in performing their contractual 
obligations, shall not discriminate against any employe or 
applicant for employment because of race, creed, color, or 
national origin. 


Contracts over $10,000 include the provisions of the 
Walsh-Healy Act, which protects all employes engaged 
in the performance of the contract in regard to minimum 
wages, hours of employment,-minimum ages of male and 
female employes, and working conditions. 


The Philadelphia Signal Corps Procurement District is 
carrying on the traditions of the Signal Corps—efficiency, 
fair play, and faith in American ideals. Although hundreds 
of millions of dollars must continue to be spent, there are 
no hysterics, and to the passing observer nothing unusual 
seems to be happening. That is because the district is 
aware of its responsibilities and confident of accomplishing 
its aims. 
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at EXTREMELY HIGH SPEED ue 
Today, many messages are flashed at such high speed that no a 
human being can receive or transcribe them directly. This ma- 
chine takes such messages, and by the magic of electronics, records 
} 
them with quick-drying ink on a paper tape. The messages can eis 
then be read or copied. It also has the advantage of providing a 
permanent record, and obviates the factor of human error. 
Have you an 
idea or invention Provided with three pens: light, for extremely high speed re- 
in electro-mechanics cording (over 500 words per minute); medium, for general pur- 
which you think will aid the 
war effort, or which has peace- pose: heavy, for recordings to be played back on the automatic 
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mission of the United 

States Army Signal 
Corps has achieved popular 
notoriety both in and out of 
the Service. The familiar 
phrase, “Get the Message 
Through,” has been publi- 
cized through radio pro- 
grams, recruiting drives, 
billboard advertisements 
and various other media of 
public appeal. In response to 
these appeals and through 
Selective Service, thousands 


ios Pearl Harbor, the 
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By Brig. Gon. 5. L. Van Douson 


Born in now Jersey in 1888. Graduated 
from West Point in June, 1909. Promoted 
to first lieutenant November, 1912; captain 
Oetber mae |? colonel (temporary) 
tel eee +, 1919; poe me 
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to -+* 4 July, — to lieutenant colonel 
to brig Pi Bo a Sea. 1938; 
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1941. Served with Coast "Artillery until 
1917 when he was assigned to command 
105th Signal Battalion. Sailed to France 
with 30th Division in 1918. On return, was 
ass — > the = a Office. He 
has yy Fort Monmouth, New 
Jersey o i hief Signal Office practi- 
og & ever since. Since October, — 

as commanding General of S 

nal Corps Training Center, Ft. Monmo 





and maintaining watch on 
the frigid slopes of Iceland. 
However, battle efficiency is 
not easily attained. Every 
Signal Corps soldier must 
receive both basic and spe- 
cialist training before join- 
ing a field unit for eventual 
overseas duty. 

In addition to performing 
as a signal specialist, Sig- 
nal Corps training operates 
on the assumption that a 
soldier must know how to 
defend himself and his 


of men eager to pursue 


equipment from surprise 





communications training 

have requested duty with 

the Signal Corps. The Eastern Signal Corps Training 
Center located at Fort Monmouth near Red Bank, N. J., is 
charged with training a portion of these inductees to be- 
come specialists in just that vital war need—getting the 
message through—when success or failure in battle depends 
upon speedy and efficient communication. 

Through the two large subdivisions of Fort Monmouth, 
the Eastern Signal Corps Schools and the Eastern Signal 
Corps Unit Training Center (formerly the Replacement 
Training Center), have passed literally thousands of trained 
officers and men, each a qualified specialist in some phase 
of signal work. 

These graduates were in the landings in North Africa, 


S 
fought from the foxholes of Bataan, dispossessed the Jap- 
anese on Attu, struggled for and conquered Sicily and 
i. Southern Italy, and even at this moment are fighting 
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through the steaming jungles of the Southwest Pacific 


tins 


The battle over, an exultant soldier runs to investigate a prostrate Nazi, 
Prepared to deal a wicked ‘‘butt-stroke"’ in case he makes any movement. 
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attack by small enemy 

ground and air forays. 
Therefore, each new arrival at Fort Monmouth is inter- 
viewed for potential ability as a Signal Corps specialist 
and as a hardy physical specimen who can endure the rigors 
of war. 

He is selected to take any one of a dozen courses taught 
in the Eastern Signal Corps School. Depending upon the 
technical nature of the course, he can expect to attend 
classes for from four to nine months every week-day, and 
may graduate as a cable splicer, repeaterman, installer— 
repairman (common or local battery), powerman, radio- 
repairman, switchboard installer, teletypewriter repairman, 
wire chief, central office repairman, pole lineman, radio 
operator, crypto-analytic clerk or as a skilled workman on 
numerous other late types of telephonic and radio equip- 
ment. 

The Eastern Signal Corps School has adopted the ex- 
tensive use of visual aids and training films in teaching 
these complicated specialties in the shortest period of time. 








Two soldiers pause in front of the deserted stores. One man has spotted 
the concealed camera, which might well have been an enemy sniper. 
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By employing charts, electrical devices, reduced scale 
murals of terrain, sand tables and miniature equipment, 
the signalman gets a foretaste of operation and main- 
tenance of equipment under simulated combat conditions. 































The radio operator is allowed to practice on actual sets 
with the same type set he will use in the field unit. The pole 
line teams are required to string wire through all the 
natural obstacles of adjacent forests as well as erect first- 
class field wire and cable circuits on ordinary 35-foot poles. 
Modern maintenance trucks, equipped with power-driven 
post hole diggers, require less time, labor and personnel. 
Compare this technical training with the simplified methods 
of communication of World War I. 


Officers, too, are given comprehensive training in a special 
school to prepare them physically and practically for com- 
mand or combat and troop duty. They receive accelerated 
basic and combat training as well as specialist training in 
radio, telephone, field wire, motor transport, administration 
and supply, and the operation of message centers. 


The Unit Training Center at Camp Wood is responsible 


Trainee operating field switchboard. 





The Signal Corps moves up under fire in training at the Allaire Combat Course. 
infantrymen, as they quite often will be their own infantry in the field. 





These communication men are taught to conduct themselves as 


for the field preparation of cellular signal teams while 
various types of signal companies are trained at Camp 
Edison. These units train and perform as a group from 
start to finish and are activated to perform essential 
Signal Corps functions in large Army Centers. 

Technical instruction is carried on for one-half of the 
soldier’s day with the balance of his duty hours devoted 
to basic field training. It is this tactical knowledge of 
how to fight and what to expect in modern combat that 
rounds out our original inductee into a soldier-communica- 
tions man. 

He is physically hardened through cross country running, 
obstacle courses (i.e. a series of hurdles, barriers and 
hazards designed to force the soldier to creep, crawl, and 
jump), calisthenics, and long hikes with full pack. 

Again, using visual aids and training films, the signal- 
man is taught military sanitation, malaria control, jungle 
warfare, defense against chemical attack, courtesies and 
customs of the service, first aid, sex and personal hygiene, 

(Please turn to page 108) 





Operating radio with hand generator. 
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And here are charac- 


teristics that Transite Conduit 
and Transite Korduct have in common... 


1. incombustible ... Made of 
asbestos and cement, Transite 
Ducts won’t contribute to the 
formation of dangerous smoke, 
gases or fumes. When burnouts 
occur, they give maximum pro- 
tection to adjacent cables and 
equipment. 


2. immune to Electroiysis... 
Transite Ducts are entirely in- 
organic, non-metallic, cannot be 
affected by electrolysis. 


3. Smooth bore... Cable pulls and 
replacements are easier . . . dam- 
age to sheathings is minimized. 


4. Easily installed . . . Their com- 
bination of light weight, long 
lengths and quickly assembled 
couplings speeds up work. 


For details and specifications, 
write for Data Book DS-410. 
Address Johns-Manville, 22 East 
40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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small force of Morse telegraphers and wig-waggers to 

a great scientific organization. I have seen large Army 
posts without a single telephone. I have seen a command- 
ing officer at Fort Monroe, Va., proceed in quick time from 
his living quarters to post headquarters, approximately 
one-fourth mile, to answer a call on the only commercial 
telephone on the post. 


“I HAVE seen the Signal Corps expand from only a 


“T have lived to see, during my span of service, the Signal 
Corps communication grow to such a degree of perfection 
that a telephone is now placed on practically every desk in 
most Army offices. At the present time, even subordinate 
officers such as lieutenants, have a stenographer to answer 
their telephone calls.” 

This statement is made by Walter R. Taylor, who is 
recognized as the dean of all civilian Signal Corps telephone 
engineers. Having served the Army more than 50 years 
and, having reached the age of 70, he will retire from active 
service in February, 1944. 

The life and service of Mr. Taylor is a most interesting 
story. Born in North Carolina in February, 1874, he en- 
listed in the Artillery at Fort Monroe in January, 1894. 
He left for Puerto Rico when war was declared with Spain 
and was the non-commissioned officer of a detachment of 
men at Fort San Christobal that fired the Jubilee guns 
on October 18, 1898, in celebration of the raising of the 
Stars and Stripes at San Juan, capital of Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Taylor returned to the United States and re-enlisted 
in the Signal Corps in April, 1899, at Fort Myer, Va., was 
detailed on special duty in the Office of the Chief Signal 
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Chief Engineer of the Wire Section, Engineer- 
4 Branch of the Piant Engineering Agency, 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer, in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Born December 31, 1893, in Kirk- 
man, lowa. Associated continuously with the 
operating telephone industry since January 
1913, first with the Southwestern Bell Teie- 
hone Co. in Okiahoma, and later with the 
orthwestern Bell at Des Moines, la. Entered 
the Signal Corps as a sergeant, first class in 
1918 and after the war remained in the Corps 
as a civilian engineer. Served in various sec- 
tions of the continental United States and 
the Philippines. Has been a consistent con- 
tributor to various publications since 1926. 








Officer in Washington, D. C. and assigned to duty in the 
Signal Corps Laboratory to conduct experiments in wire 
less telegraphy. 

For these experiments a transmitting station was in- 
stalled on the roof of the State, War & Navy Building in 
Washington and a receiving station was installed at Fort 
Myer, air line distance of about three miles. 

At the conclusion of these experiments, he proceeded to 
Fire Island Lightship, N. J., to install what is claimed to 

(Please turn to page 84) 
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HIGHWAY EARTH BORING 
MACHINES 


Highway Earth Boring Machines, either 
truck or tractor mounted, are more than 
paying their way with utilities in every 
part of the country. May we not send 
you all the facts? 


HIGHWAY LINE 
CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE BODIES 


Highway bodies are 
the result of years 
of experience in util- 
ity service. The prac- 
tical designs we offer 
represent the com- 
bined experience of 
our engineering staff 
and that of the engineering construction staffs of utilities throughout the 
country. Let us help reduce your construction and maintenance cost. 
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HIGHWAY INSTALLERS LINEMAN'S BODY 
These bodies serve the widest range of utility needs—designed te be light 
of weight, yet ruggedness is built in—each type offers the utmost in conveni- 
ence, Adaptable to today's requirements. 

















HIGHWAY WIRE 
LAYING PLOW 


The unit shown used for lay- 
ing farm lines underground. ——> 
Other models available for 
plowing in cable. 
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HIGHWAY 
CABLE REEL 
TRAILERS 


Provide a quick and 


HIGHWAY CABLE SPLICERS effective means of 
TRAILERS loading and transport- HIGHWAY WINCHES 


ing heavy reels of Vari : ' 
a aiilin’ ” die lecitet arious types and a for all purposes. 


troublesome hand op- 
erated jacks. Easily 
loaded and unloaded. 
Made in two sizes. 
Ask about our Com- 
bination Pole and Ca- 
ble Reel Trailer, de- 
veloped especially for 
companies having a 
a limited need for a 
standard Cable Reel 


Trailer. 
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A splicers workshop on wheels—weather proof, thief 
proof—and fire proof. Very compact — occupies 
small space. Let us send you specifications. 





























be the first radio communication system regularly and 
publicly operated in America. This station was closed down 
to avoid interference with radio stations which were being 
installed by Signor Marconi at Highland of Navesink, N. J.; 
on top of the World Building, New York City, and on the 
steamship “Ponce” for the purpose of reporting the Inter- 
national Yacht Races between the American yacht “Colum- 
bia” and Sir Thomas Lipton’s yacht “Shamrock First.” 
This radio report, the first of its kind, was made to the 
New York Herald. 


Then in October, 1899, he was ordered to General Elec- 
tric’s factory at Schenectady, N. Y., to inspect and super- 
vise the crating and shipment of the first portable search- 
light manufactured for the Signal Corps for field opera- 
tion. This equipment was to be loaded on the U. S. Army 
Transport “Logan” and sent to the Philippines for in- 
stallation there. 


Ordered back to the Philippines in 1908 he was in charge 
of fire control construction projects on Corregidor until 
1910 when he returned to the States. He was senior elec- 
trical engineer in the Signal Office, Department of the 
East, New York City, until World War I came along, at 
which time he was ordered to Charleston, S. C. in May, 1917, 
and organized the Signal Office, Southeastern Department, 
now known as the Signal Branch of the Fourth Service 
Command and is located at Atlanta, Ga. 

He had command of that office as a major, Signal Corps, 
until December, 1920, except for two brief periods when he 
was superseded by a senior officer. He then reverted to his 
former civil service status as electrical engineer and has 
supervised the engineering and construction of communi- 
cation systems under the control of that office to the present 
time. Mr. Taylor has not had a total of 30 days’ sick leave 
nor 30 days’ annual leave in any one year during his total 
tenure of service. Certainly this is an enviable record. 

The experiences of Mr. Taylor have been many and 
varied, all of which, it is believed, would prove of interest 
to communication men. Due to lack of space only a few 
can be mentioned here. 


In 1906, First Lt. George O. Squier, later Chief Signal 
Officer in World War * assisted by Mr. Taylor, was invited 
by Dr. Leich, attending -urgeon at St. Vincent Hospital, 
Norfolk, Va., to take X-ray pictures of his patients. These 
were the first such pictures in that locality and they at- 
tracted considerable attention. 


H. G. PHAIR FREDERICK REICHENBACH 
Signal Corps Engineer Signal Corps Engineer 


While en route to Puerto Rico in 1898, Mr. Taylor 
camped for some weeks at Ybon City, Fla., and was de 
tailed as camp instructor on signal communication. This 
instruction, though important at that time, now seems 
minor for it consisted of setting up and operating two 
Morse main line sounders. Two field telephones were algo 
used in the demonstration. These telephones were designed 
by Capt. James Allen, later Chief Signal Officer. Mr 
Taylor states that he did not see a single telephone jn 
active field service during the Spanish American War, 

In 1900, the Signal Corps built an open wire line of 
three ten-pin crossarms for a distance of 128 miles out of 
Manila in the Philippines. When the material arrived from 
the States it was found that the crossarms were bored for 
one-inch pins although the pins furnished were one and 
three-quarter inches. Mr. Taylor and two sergeant assist- 
ants, namely Oliver G. Simmons, now a business man in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and J. E. P. Wood, recently retired from 
the position as electrical engineer from the New York Fire 
Department, were asked to solve the problem. 

A rush order was sent to Hong Kong, China, for four 
one and one-quarter-inch twist drills and an attempt was 

(Please turn to page 88) 
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The first automobile owned by the Signal Corps. 


made to ream out the holes. This was given a trial but 
did not prove satisfactory and the drills were soon broken. 
A special reaming tool was designed which worked perfectly 
and permitted the use of the material furnished. 


Rats started eating or gnawing the lead-covered cable on 
Corregidor and caused serious trouble. Fifty rat traps 
were purchased and a Filipino hired to catch and kill 
rats, which he did—hundreds of them. 


The entrances to all ducts in manholes were sealed and 
drains covered with wire screen which corrected the diffi- 
culty. 


The first automobile owned by the Signal Corps was a 
battery-driven wire truck purchased at Fort Myer in 1899. 
This truck was shipped to Manila later, and set up by 
Mr. Taylor and was the first automobile operated in the 
Philippines. 


Small wooden telegraph offices were constructed in the 
Signal Corps shops in Manila with the various parts num- 
bered in such a manner that they could be assembled by 
the use of wooden pegs which were carried on the cable 
ship “Burnside.” When a new cable was landed, a hut was 
assembled, the cable connected to the instruments and the 
operator opened a new office for business immediately. 


Mr. Taylor recalls the old Signal Corps Company “E” 
in the Philippines, which was officered by such well-known 
men as Capt. Edgar Russell, later a general in the AEF, 
First Lt. Billy Mitchell, later general in the Air Service, 
and Second Lt. Geo. S. Gibbs, later Chief Signal Officer. 

The first common battery switchboards of the Signal 
Corps was installed at Fort D. A. Russel, Wyo., back in 
1910, by Assistant Electrical Engineer Foster Veitaheimer. 

L. W. Osborne another old-time Signal Corps engineer 
was appointed electrical assistant in the office of the Chief 
Signal Officer in 1905 and is still in the service. A Signal 
Corps engineer in those days had to be self-sufficient, states 
Mr. Osborne, as he was generally away from civilization 
and could not obtain engineering assistance so one was 
forced to work out his own salvation. 


At this time, local battery switchboards were used 
throughout the Army and it was considered quite a feat to 
be able to install a complete common battery system. 

In 1911, Mr. Osborne installed common battery systems 
at Fort Sheridan, Ill. and Fort Leavenworth, Kan. He 





served two tours of duty in the Philippines, first in 191g 
and later in 1929, was commissioned first lieutenant in the 
Signal Corps in 1917, promoted to captain in 1919, revert. 
ing to his civilian status in 1920. Mr. Osborne installed 
one of the first automatic telephone systems of the Signal 
Corps at Fort Meade, Md., in 1921. During the present 
war Mr. Osborne has been attached to the Philadelphia 
Procurement District and the Newark (N. J.) Inspection 
Zone. 


Mr. Osborne has been active in the training of men for 
duty as material inspectors. 


C. E. Heston, presently in charge of government sales 
for the Stromberg-Carlson Co., was employed by the Signal 
Corps as an engineer from 1906 to 1911. During this period 
he was active in the construction of fire control systems on 
both the east and west coasts of the United States and served 
one tour of duty in the Philippines. Mr. Heston was algo 
a major, Signal Corps, during World War I and was on 
duty in the Office of the Chief Signal Office in Washington, 
D. C. 


Harry G. Phair, electrical engineer now on duty with 
the Headquarters Second Service Command, Signal Section, 
New York City, when approached for information to in- 
clude in this article, makes the following statement which 
covers the subject so thoroughly that it is being quoted: 


“When I entered the service in 1906, there were no ‘Com- 
munication Engineers’ in captivity and as for telephone 
engineers, there might have been a few in hiding in tele- 
phone companies, but most engineers that I knew in tele- 
graph or telephone work were regarded as electrical engi- 
neers or electricians. The term ‘electrician’ was applied 
to anything from a ‘hanger’ of door bells to an expert in 
multiplex telegraphy. I was then more proficient at one 
than the other. Guess which? 


“As for radio, or rather wireless, that was just some- 
thing for electrical chaps to play with. Back in 1903, I 





Sample of rat-eaten cable on Corregidor. 


happened to be in charge of a testing laboratory for a 
concern that produced testing instruments, wireless spark 
gap transmitters, X-ray and high frequency electro-thera- 
peutic equipment. Incidentally, we made the first coils for 
Marconi in this country and did work for Tesla and Dr. 
Fessenden. But note the wide variety—electrical testing 
sets, radio and medical equipment to which a few more 
etceteras could be added. In the flaming youth of com- 
munications development, the world was our apple. 


“Once upon a time, a Signal Corps engineer like the 
legendary Proteus had to assume many different forms. 
He was supposed to do anything, personally and physically, 
from drilling concrete by hand, typing reports on his Blick- 
ensderfer, buying and following up deliveries, watching the 
stockroom, checking time, drawing plans and designing 
layouts, preparing detailed permanent records, testing cable, 
and so on, that is when he was not mounting telephones, 
wiring switchboards or pulling cable and, at the same time, 
supervising the temporary labor or more temporary soldier 
details and keeping the peace with the post commander. 


“He was not a specialist but a general practitioner, and 
very much on his own. This recollection suggests a para 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Insulation Support Terminal 


This pure copper solderless insulation support 
terminal is being specified in large quantities by the elec- 
tronics industry because ‘‘Diamond Grip”’ is engineered 
for hundreds of varied applications where severe service 
conditions demand the use of a terminal giving superior 
mechanical and electrical characteristics — installed 
quickly and economically. 

The patented design of the terminal gives maximum serv- 
ice efficiency of the crimped connection; ‘‘Diamond Grip” 
is approximately 1/32” shorter and 32% lighter in 


AIRCRAFT-MARINE PRODUCTS INC. 


DEPT. V, 1521 N. FOURTH ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 


Canadian Rep.: A & M ACCESSORIES, LTD., 19 MELINDA ST., TORONTO, ONTARIO 


weight than other insulation terminals for the same wire 
sizes; the self-gauging precision-die hand, foot, and 
power installation tools are setting new production 
records even with untrained help . . . “Diamond Grip"’ 
is not just another solderless terminal — it is a scientifi- 
cally engineered method of obtaining the highest quality 
connections. If you have not already investigated AMP 
“Diamond Grip,"’ write today 

















and we will gladly send you " Precision 
all the facts. Engineering 
Applied to 

f a Wire” 


SOLDERLESS WIRING DEVICES 











THREE PERFECT CRIMPS . f 
AT ONE TIME x 





Diamond Grip Precision-die hand, THE AMP SYSTEM SS 
foot and power operated installation OF SOLDERLESS WIRING 

tools materially reduce production Unbiased laboratory tests of AMP 
time and assure uniformity of appli- Diamond Grip Terminals show no signi- 
cation without the necessity of worker ificant change in resistance even under 
pre-training. These self-gauging tools the severest operating conditions, including 
make three perfect crimps at one time a multiplicity of circuits, variations in cur- 
—every installed terminal is the exact rent, voltage, temperatures and corrosion. 
duplicate of all others in the line. Write today for Bulletin No. 19. 
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Signal Corps cable ship BURNSIDE laying cable in Philippines in early days. 


phrase of a one-time familiar slogan of the Postal Tele- 
graph Cable Co. that went something like this: ‘Have you 
ever stopped to consider the progress in communications 
— Blain (included for courtesy) and Phair entered the 
eld?’ 

“As electrical folk we knew or were supposed to know 
all about everything remotely electrical. The engineer em- 
braced within himself all departments of telephone, tele- 
graph, cable, and radio companies as well as general con- 
tracting. We were then spread out so thin that we could 
not possibly have been as thick as engineers nowadays. 


“By the way, and on the side, I was a contributor to 
TELEPHONY once. I wrote the feature article for the No- 
vember, 1914, number on ‘Tropical Depreciation.’ Among 
other things, I remember telling how we dispatched the 
rats that feasted on our lead cable in the Philippines. 
If we had been more kind to the animals, there might have 
been more alive today to plague the Japs, so you just don’t 
know what to do. 


“You may not know that the Signal Corps, back in 1920 
or 1921 came pretty close to having the first public radio 
broadcast station. We got a station going at Fort Wood 
on 1450 meters, but by the time we had overcome bureau- 
cratic delay, Westinghouse beat us to it. Some radio celeb- 
rities got their start on our crude station, but as we had 
no ‘soap opera’ contracts or generous sponsors and as we 
received no government encouragement or support, compe- 
tition drove us to the wall after a year or two. 

“As an illustration of the lack of practical radio knowl- 
edge, at that time when crystal reeeiving sets were all the 
rage, we had advice from a high Signal Corps radio au- 
thority that to obtain Arlington time signals at Army 
posts would require an antenna wire one-quarter mile long. 
Neverthless, we made up radio time service sets from ob- 
solete war material as a substitute for rented time service 
and were able to get by with antennas of about 200 feet or 
so. No doubt, 20 years from now, however, our present day 
knowledge and practice will seem just as primitive and 
undeveloped.” 


The experiences of Joseph N. Craver, Signal Corps senior 





The first Signal Corps steam operated searchlight. SGT. W. R. TAYLOR is the man in uniform in the left photo. 





ine cable landing in the Philippines during early days. 


radio engineer, are considered to be of particular interest, 
since he was enroute to the Philippines for duty when the 
Japs hit Pearl Harbor. The convoy on which he was tray- 
eling was diverted to Brisbane, Australia, where he arrived 
on December 21, 1941. 


He later went to Java for important Signal Corps work, 
but was evacuated to Australia before the Japs arrived. 
He is now on duty with the Plant Engineering Agency, 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer, in Philadelphia, Pa. 


Another Signal Corps engineer with a long service ree- 
ord is Frederick Reichenbach, senior electrical engineer of 
the Signal Branch of the Headquarters, First Service Com- 
mand, Boston. 


In his 30 or more years of communication work, Mr 
Reichenbach has had many interesting experiences, most 
of them overseas. A brief outline of his travels sounds 
like an extensive Cook’s tour: Two tours of duty in the 
Philippines; two years on the Pacific Coast, doing field 
work which extended from Rockwell Field, near the Mexi- 
can border, to the Canadian line; short visits to the Ha- 
waiian Islands, Guam and Panama; about two years’ serv- 
ice as a major in the Signal Corps in World War I, and, 
to top it all a four months’ trip from the Philippines to 
New York by way of the Netherlands East Indies, Singa- 
pore, Hongkong, Shanghai, and numerous cities in Japan. 
This trip was interrupted when, in Pekin, on July 7, 1937, 
the Japs bombarded the city. However, Mr. and Mrs. Reich- 
enbach were able to resume their voyage, returning to 
Tientsin in a refugee train provided by the British an- 
bassador. 


Since 1939, Mr. Reichenbach has been stationed in Boston 
(Please turn to page 112) 
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RECTICHARGERS 


A Raytheon RectiChargeR and bat- 
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Typical curve of DC output voltage under varying loads indicating 
uniform voltage for proper operation of automatic telephones. 











Raytheon RectiChargeRs and RectiFilteRs are entirely automatic in op- 
eration... have no moving parts...and require no maintenance. 
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HE development of Signal Corps communication during 
| fer immediately following the Spanish-American War 

brought about a need for communication specialists in 
the Army which was met by the hiring of civilian engi- 
neers. Some of these first engineers were employed at $75 
a month, although the average rate of pay was from $1,200 
to $1,400 a year, with a top salary of $1,800 a year. This 
was considered “big money” back in those days when per- 
sonal needs were few and prices in general were low. 


Signal Corps field engineers are frequently assigned to 
the signal section of the service commands and act as tech- 
nical advisers to the signal officer on both wire and radio 
communication matters. Signal Corps engineers are not 
generally used on field communication matters, as these 
are usually handled by signal companies. The work of the 
civilian field engineer is almost entirely on administrative 
or permanently-installed communication facilities. Signal 
Corps engineers in the laboratories, however, do assist with 
the development of all types of communication equipment, 
including that used by troops in the field. 


Due to the tremendous increase in Army communications, 
it seems probable that a large number of engineers will 
continue in the Signal Corps after the war. 


Civilian engineer positions in the Signal Corps are in 
the classified civil service. This means that they are sub- 
ject to civil service law, and are filled in accordance with 
regulations of the United States Civil Service Commission. 
Graduates in engineering who feel attracted by the idea 
of a career in the government service may be interested 
in looking into certain of the civil service procedures. 


The first step in obtaining government employment is to 
submit an application to the Civil Service Commission. The 
commission has the responsibility of determining, through 
appropriate examinations, practical in character, whether 
applicants for government employment possess the neces- 
sary qualifications. 


Civil service examinations are either assembled or un- 
assembled. In assembled examinations, applicants go to an 
examination room and take a written test. In unassembled 
examinations, competitors are rated on their education and 
experience, as shown in their applications for employment, 
and on corroborative evidence obtained by the Civil Service 
Commission. Most of the engineer examinations are un- 
assembled. 


The names of competitors whose ratings are 70 or above 
are placed on a “list of eligible.”” From this list, the com- 
mission certifies the names of eligibles to appointing officers 
in the various federal agéncies, as vacancies occur. 


If you qualify in one of the engineer examinations, your 
name may be certified to the War Department. 


Engineer positions are in the “professional and scientific 
service”—one of the broad groups into which federal posi- 
tions are divided by the Classification Act of 1923. There 
are eight grades in this service—referred to as P-1, P-2, 
P-3, and so on. The following table shows the entrance 
salary for each grade (in the first column) and the salary 
steps within each grade: 
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Grade Basic pay rates 


P-1 $2000 $2100 $2200 $2300 $2400 $2500 $2609 
P-2 2600 2700 2800 2900 3000 3100 3209 
P-3 3200 3300 3400 3500 3600 3700 3800 


Pp-4 3800 es 4000 4200 4400 -.. 4600 
P-5 4600 es 4800 5000 5200 .. ae 
P-6 5600 ae 5800 6000 £6200 -.. 6400 
P-7 6500 eae 6750 7000 7250 ‘oo 
P-8 8000 — 8250 8500 #8750 + 


The above salaries are the basic salaries; they do not 
include war overtime pay. Overtime compensation for the 
present 48-hour federal workweek amounts, on an annual 
basis, to approximately 21 per cent of that part of the basic 
salary not in excess of $2,900 a year. For example, the 
total annual earnings of an employe with a basic salary of 
$3,200 would be $3,828.24—$3,200 plus overtime pay of 
$628.24. 

It is the general practice of government agencies to fill 
the higher professional positions by promotions from within, 
and for this reason most of the entrance appointments are 
to fill junior professional assistant positions—better known 
as P-1 positions. 

However, there are a number of other specific engineer- 
ing positions being filled by civilians in the Signal Corps. 
A few of those listed by the United States Civil Service 
Commission are: 

Trainee repairman, Signal Corps equipment. 

Radio mechanic-technician. 

Radio intercept officer. 

Inspector, Signal Corps equipment. 

Radio inspector. 

Radio monitoring officer. 


Promotion 


There are four ways in which an engineer may be pro- 
moted while serving in the Signal Corps: 


(1) If qualified, he may be considered for promotion to 
a position in a higher grade. 

(2) The position in which he is serving may accumulate 
additional duties and responsibilities to such an extent as 
to warrant reallocation of the position to a higher grade. 

(3) Salary increases of one step within the grade are 
given each 18 months to employes in grades up to and in- 
cluding P-3, and each 30 months to employes in grades 
from P-4 to P-8, provided (a) no other equivalent increase 
in compensation has been received during the period, and 
(b) the employe’s efficiency rating—a periodic evaluation 
of the employe’s performance on the job—is sufficiently 
high. 

(4) An additional salary step may be given for espe 
cially meritorious service on the job. 

Annual and Sick Leave 

Employes, other than temporary, earn annual leave, with 
pay, at the rate of two and one-sixth days a month. Such 
leave—used for vacations and similar purposes—may be 
accumulated up to a maximum of 90 days. During the 
war, restrictions are placed on the amount of leave an 
employe may take at any one time. 

(Please turn to page 98) 
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THE BEST 
CREOSOTED 
PINE POLES 
AVAILABLE 


We are proud to have been of assistance to the Signal Corps 






by furnishing creosoted pine poles on time for many battle- 


» 


front communication lines. 


Taylor-Colquitt stocks and production capacity TAYLOR COLQUITT COMPARY 


make quick shipment of large quantities of 


creosoted pine poles possible. With facilities SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
for large scale production is meticulous atten- Plants at 
tion to every detail of forest selection, seasoning SPARTANBURG, S. C., and WILMINGTON, N. C. 


and application of preservative treatment — 
attention which assures users of the finest poles 
that can be produced. 


Products distributed to independent 
5 ph Cc p J by 

AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES CORP. 

1033 West Van Buren St. 

Chicago 7, Illinois 
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Sick leave, with pay, is granted to employes who are 
unable to perform their duties because of sickness or injury. 
Employes earn sick leave at the rate of one and one- 
quarter days a month. Sick leave, like annual leave, may 
be accumulated up to a maximum of 90 days. 


Retirement 

Retirement pay is provided for all regular civil service 
employes. A 5 per cent retirement deduction is made from 
the salaries of all employes whose positions are subject to 
the Civil Service Retirement Act. 

Members of the armed forces who enter the civil service 
may receive credit for their years of honorable military 
service, provided that the same service is not used also as 
the basis of a military pension. 


So long as an employe is on the pay roll, in active or in 
furlough status, his compulsory contributions earn him 4 
per cent per annum compounded as of June 30 each year. 
When an employe leaves the civil service after serving five 
years, and does not withdraw his account, it earns him 3 
per cent per annum to the date annuity begins. 

Contributions may be refunded to an employe separated 
with less than five years of service to his credit. If the 
separation is involuntary, but is not for cause on charges, 
all contributions plus interest are refunded. If the separa- 
tion is voluntary, or if the employe is removed from the 
service because of misconduct, all contributions plus interest 
are refunded except the “tontine” ($1 a month) which is 
retained in the retirement fund. 


An employe who receives a refund as above indicated and 
later reenters the service must redeposit (with interest) all 
the refund applicable to his service. If this is done on a 
partial-payment plan, it is necessary to pay interest on the 
diminishing balance at the rate of 4 per cent compounded 
annually. 

An employe who has served at least 15 years must, at 
the age of 70, withdraw from the service unless continued 
by executive order or unless the head of his department 
reappoints him because of his special qualifications. If he 
had not had 15 years of service at the age of 70, he may, 
if his department head is willing, remain in his job until 
the 15 years are completed. 

An employe who has served 15 years or more may retire 
at any time after having reached the age of 62. An em- 
ploye who has served 30 years or more may retire at any 
time after having reached the age of 55. 

The money each employe puts into the retirement fund, 
plus the interest it earns, establishes for him an individual 
account which, at the time he becomes eligible for anuuity 
benefits, will buy a certain amount of annuity. To this 
amount, the government adds a fixed sum which in no case 
will be less than the individual employe’s account itself 
will buy. 

There are three plans under which benefits may be paid 
to annuitants. When an employe becomes eligible for retire- 
ment benefits, the Civil Service Commission figures up his 
account and computes the annuity under whichever of the 
three plans will produce the highest benefits. 


The plans, and their comparative yields, are as follows: 


Plan 1. To the amount which the employe’s account will 
buy, the government will add $30 for each year of service, 
up to a maximum of 30 years. 

Plan 2. Here the highest average salary (but not in 
excess of $1,600) an employe made throughout any five 
consecutive years of his service is multiplied by the total 
number of years he served (but not in excess of 30) and 
divided by 40. 

Plan 3. Here the highest average salary (without limit) 
an employe made throughout any five consecutive years of 
his service is used. This is multiplied by the total number 
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G. VAN SIZE (left), J. C. CRAVER (center) and A. D. MARTIN are 
radio engineers of the Plant Engineering Agency. 





Four engineers in the sea coast defense sub-section, Engineering Branch 
of the Plant Engineering Agency. They are (left to right) K. G. 
COOPER, A. H. NEWTON, H. F. BOSSERT and J. W. WRIGHT. 





This group of Plant Engineering Agency engineers represents a total of 

292 years of service or an average of 36.5 years per man. All of them 

are hale and hearty and working hard every day. (L. to R.) J. H. FAIR- 

LAMB, J. M. MILLER, J. W. MASON, D S. HILBORN, E. B. TUTTLE, T. 

G. SOUTHWELL, H. F. TIMMINS and J. D. TAYLOR. All retired from the 

Pennsylvania Bell except Mr. Timmins and Mr. Taylor who are retired 
from the Northwestern Bell. 





These engineers of the Plant Engineering Agency are, left to right, 
R. W. EDDY, W. J. ROYEN, JOE CHEESMAN, R. S. BOYKIN, H. A. 
TEALL, J. D. BRENNAN, C. K. BUDD, K. T. THOMAS, G. O. TAPPER. 





This group, left to right, are E. A. GOLLINS, C. W. PARKER, M. E. 

ESTERNAUX, W. F. BLAKENEY, C. C. DICKERSON and W. A. TURCZYN. 

They are on leave from the New York Telephone Co. and are on duty os 
engineers with the Plant Engineering Agency. 


of years served (but not in excess of 35) and is divided 
by 70. 


Full information in regard to positions in the federal 
service for which applications are being accepted, or in 
regard to civil service matters generally, may be obtained, 
without cost, from the Secretary, Board of U. S. Civil 
Service Examiners, at any first- or second-class post office. 
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PAINTS -VARNISHES - LACQUERS - ENAMELS 





ESPECIALLY PREPARED FOR RESURFACING 
ALL TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT AND BUILDINGS 


Tolox METAL PROTECTIVE PAINTS 


TELEX Metal Protective Paints are designed especially for use on exterior 
and interior metals. They are built to withstand great variations of tem- 
perature and the effects of general weather conditions. These paints are 
formulated with a long oil, rust inhibitive vehicle, which will expand and 
contract with the metal, thus protecting the metal from rust and corrosion. 
They are waterproof, acid proof, alkali proof, fumeproof, and need no primer. 
These paints, which can be used on any inside, or outside metal surfaces, 
come in five colors—Briar Green, Red, Gray, Graphite and Black. 


For further information pertaining to TELEX Metal Protective Paints, or any 
other TELEX Paint in which you may be interested, please contact one of 
the following distributors: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
LEICH SALES CORPORATION 
STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY 


PERFECT PAINT SALES 
7747-57 SOUTH STATE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TELEX . . ESPECIALLY PREPARED FOR RESURFACING ALL TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT and BUILDINGS 
DECEMBER I1, 1943 
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WITH : | gN JUNGLE operations, signal and combat conditions, will be of consider. Whe 
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ing and overcoming problems which problems in the future. 
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hand operation. Extre 
man serves as guard 
and gun-bearer. 
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FOR A RECORD OF ACTION 





When and where it is desirable to make a 


































ler- 
ilar permanent record of information or instructions 
ex. spoken through microphone, telephone or 


te radio, the Dictaphone Electricord Belt Machine 
wn will do it, quickly and efficiently. 
ter- 


For instance, in airplane control centers 
installations of this Dictaphone equipment 
record all flight instructions on flexible, plastic 


belts, three and a half inches wide by twelve 





inches in circumference, which are inexpensive, The Gheniens Reatite tats Rete 
tough and practically unbreakable. They can be folded Ropeoducer with vasiable epeod conteel. 


and filed away without damaging the recording, and 





a great many of them can be stored in a small space. 

Dual recording and reproducing units provide 
continuous operation. Constant sound track speed on 
the entire recording surface permits listening back 
at any point, while the machine continues to record. 

Dictaphone Electricord Belt Machines are sturdily 
constructed for hard use. Conveniently located controls 
include a power level, indicator and a jack for head- 
phones. The assembly includes a built-in loudspeaker, 
and a high-gain amplifier incorporates automatic 
volume control. 

A portable reproducer is also available. This is 
equipped with variable speed control, for reproducing 
high-speed recording at slower rates. The Dictaphone Electricord 

All Dictaphone Electricord equipment is designed and reserved oe 
for the armed services and their direct suppliers. For information, phone or write 
Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. Washington Branch 
Office: 733-15th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


GS picraPpHONE 


DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


DICTAPHONES AVAILABLE! Dictaphone equipment is available to firms whos 
work is essential to the war effort 
The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of 


dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment 
bearing said trade-mark 











The Dictaphone Portable Belt Reproducer, with variable speed control. 
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IMPORTANT 


TO OWNERS, MANAGERS 
AND PLANT MEN OF 


SMALL EXCHANGES 
od 


@ Since there are no late books to meet requests for information 
on central office circuits from men in small Independent exchanges, TELEPHONY 
early in January will begin the publication of a series of articles describing the 
circuits of switching equipment of all Independent manufacturers, manual and 
automatic, designed for smaller exchanges. 











































@ Harry E. Chapman, long-time telephone engineer of Galesburg, 
lll., has been engaged to prepare approximately 17 articles to cover the circuits 
of standard switching apparatus for small exchanges made by all Independent 
manufacturers. Each circuit will be broken down and analyzed and each 
operation will be traced in detail to make every feature as clear as possible. 


@ The articles will be elementary as they are intended primarily 
to assist the man in the smaller exchange to clear central office trouble without 
delay or difficulty. They also will serve as a useful review of the latest circuit 
improvements for the more advanced central office technician. 


@ All small companies, as well as large companies with small 
exchanges, will want to enter additional subscriptions to TELEPHONY imme- 
diately so that all men working on switching equipment will have personal 
copies of this important and helpful series of articles for study and future 
reference. 


TELEPHONY 
608 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


Please enter_________ yearly subscriptions for the following individuals to 
begin with the January |, 1944 issue at $3.00 per subscription: 


NAME_ __. ADDRESS_ - * 
NAME. ADDRESS in 
NAME___ , . ADDRESS 

SIGNED 

COMPANY S 


woven with waterways and narrow 
native trails. In the jungle itself the 
ground is damp and spongy. This cop. 
dition is due to the numerous layers of 
half-rotted vegetation which are seldom 
reached by the sun. Hills may by 
wooded or merely covered with low 
brush and grass. 


Disease, fatigue and fear of the 
jungle and of enemy tactics, all take 
their toll in decreasing the ability of 
the uninitiated to live, move and oper- 
ate efficiently in jungle combat. Only 
by physical and mental adjustment ob- 
tained through training operations jn 
jungle areas outside the combat zone, 
can troops be seasoned to endure the 
hardships and continued operations 
successfully. 


Signal communications troops must 
be at least as well seasoned as combat 
troops, since their responsibility for 
installing, operating and maintaining 
communication systems continue even 
during periods of inactivity on the part 
of line troops. All troops must have a 
working knowledge of personal hygiene 
and first aid drilled into them until it 
becomes second nature. 


Concurrently with learning how to 
take care of themselves, communication 
men must learn to care for their equip- 
ment under the most adverse conditions 
encountered in global warfare. In many 
cases, standard practices for operation 
and maintenance successful elsewhere 
must be modified or completely changed. 


Leather, webbing and metal deteri- 
orate quickly and soon reach a state 
of complete uselessness if not serviced 
frequently. This condition can be min- 
imized by supporting equipment at 
least one foot off the ground, but can 
be overcome only in communication 
equipment by a periodic drying process. 
Several ingenious types of drying 
ovens have been used for this purpose. 
Equipment has to be made as water- 
proof as possible to withstand high 
humidity and as sturdy and _ shock- 
proof as possible to endure rough han- 
dling during transportation along jun- 
gle trails. 


Standard ties could not be used to 
advantage because insulation rotted 
quickly at tiepoints, permitting grounds 
and shorts to develop rapidly when 
strain placed on the wire stripped the 
insulation. When time permitted, scrap 
wire or marlin was used to make basket 
weave ties. These ties permitted the 
wire to move laterally and helped to 
absorb vertical stresses caused by fall- 
ing branches. 


The installation of open wire or field 
wire on crossarms was made only after 
enemy forces, including snipers, had 
been driven from the area. 
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equip- The tools that go to the job, on the bench, on 
ditions the floor, or out on the work—the tools that need 
ws no power except a good pair of hands—the tools | : oe Se 
ration that multiply manpower to cut bolts, rods, flat } Plain Holder—Type No. 5400 
lia | stock, wire and stranded cable—quick and clean. 
| The tools that save time, save men and solve — — . 
aneet. HY | => — 
emergency problems. The tools that are now | —— 
deteri- demonstrating to our Armed Forces their amaz- 
state ing power, durability and reliability by cutting Hammer Drill Point—Type No. 4200 
rviced through the barbed wire entanglements in the 
e min- far-flung battlefields of the world. * STAR DRYVIN 
nt at 
ut can PORTER TOOLS FOR THE Hammer Drive Anchors—Type No. 3900 
‘cation TELEPHONE INDUSTRY “ 
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CHECK THESE 


—_ 


FEATURES OF 


Westinghouse RECTOMATIC 
Self-Regulating Battery Charger 






THE 


* The Rectomatic is particularly adaptable for floating battery 


service. At full load its efficiency is approximately 45% and will 


vary with load changes; power factor is approximately 55% at 


full load. For other than battery service, send special application 


data to your nearest Westinghouse Sales Office. Westinghouse 


Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. 
J-21305 


FULLY AUTOMATIC. The Rectomatic is a 
self-regulating type of Rectox rectifier. 
It is set to regulate at an average cell 
voltage of 2.15. 


ACCURATE. Holds cell voltage at 2.15 
plus or minus 1% even when a-c line 


voltage varies plus or minus 5%. 


NO MOVING PARTS. Absence of rotating 
parts and relays insures trouble-free op- 


eration and practically no maintenance. 








RECTOMATIC BATTERY CHARGERS 





| at times, 


Signal Corps Ahead 
In Italy 


[Editor’s Note: The following artiel, 
was received in the Office of the Chie; 
Signal Officer from a war observer at. 
tached to the American Fifth Army 
now battling in Italy.] 

Communications, like rations, ig one 
thing the artillery, engineers anq 
doughboys depend on at all times, par. 
ticularly in a landing operation. 


And communications those troops 
had when they invaded the Salerno 
sector on “D” Day, September 9, 1943, 
when virtually every type of troops 
in the Fifth Army hit the sand. 


This wasn’t all happenstance. It 
came about through careful planning 
by the Signal Corps. 


Communications with ships in the 
harbor—command ships, rather than 
the conventional well-grounded Army 
command posts — were established at 
almost the precise moment the first 
troops set foot ashore, and although 
maintenance of these lines was rugged 
there were few instances 
where the troops ashore were out of 


| instant contact either with their sister 


platoons, companies, battalion or regi- 
mental headquarters or the _ higher 
echelons of command. 


The work of the Signal Corps was 
inspiring, and in order to furnish the 
high command with the necessary 
verbal picture, these men frequently got 
out ahead of the combat troops. 


In Italy, one Signal company actu- 
ally got ahead of the infantry, with 
the result that the information they 
telephoned back to the heavy guns of 


| the destroyers, cruisers, and other craft 


in the harbor offshore brought about 


| the destruction of German Mark VI 


tanks which threatened the whole land- 
ing party. 

Though virtually every type of equip- 
ment the signal companies had at their 


| disposal that day, and for days to 


PRACTICALLY UNLIMITED LIFE. Life tests | 


lasting years have failed to show any 


limitation in their life. 


EQUALIZING CHARGE. Provision is made 
for giving equalizing charge to battery 
when desired. 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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come, was in use, there was little op- 
portunity to determine which piece of 


| equipment was the most valuable. Like 


| however, 


the artilleryman or engineer, it all de 
pended on whom you talked with—each 
had his favorite. The consensus was, 
that the “handie-talkie”— 


| that small compact radio set that gives 


Westinghouse | 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


the platoon an opportunity to com- 
municate with its company commander 
or battalion leader instantly—won uni- 
versal approval. It provided the much 
needed communication with isolated 
groups and parties sent forward to re 
connoiter. 

Regimental communications officers 
were generally high in their praise of 
the 600 series, which gained consid- 
erable use during this invasion. 
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63M 63M 62M 62D 63 63K 63K 63KD 63K 639MK 
Spec (Black Nickel Finish) Spec Spec Spec 


BY sprinG BINDING POSTS 


ASSURE A POSITIVE VIBRATION-PROOF CONTACT / 





1. The spring — unseen but most important, is de- Eby Spring Binding Posts are made to a traditional 
signed for long life with minimum pressure loss in standard of quality and workmanship, backed by years 
service — corrosion resistant. of experience and a long list of satisfied users. The 

2, The “D” shaped hole grips the finest wire and holds actual styles shown are illustrative of the wide variety ' 


it in perfect contact. This special Eby construction 
gives correct, uniform tension across the entire sur- 
face of the wire. 

8. Eby spring posts have dual guides — makes posi- 


tive alignment of insertion holes. 
4. Made from the highest quality material to meet 4 lJ G H H. 


rigid manufacturing standards and assure maxi- 


mum electrical conductivity. é BINDING 
5. Recognized standard finishes are nickel, silver, 
black nickel, and cadmium. POST FOR 


and the great possibility of the use of Eby Spring 
Binding Posts. 





6. Insulating bases, shields, bushings, and spacers in 
bakelite and ceramic. EVERY USE! INCORPORATED 
7. Cap markings are supplied such as: ANT; REC; 18 W.CHELTEN AVE. 


GND; HI; A; C; Line; —; +; L1; L2. 
8. Most items are carried in stock in sufficient quantity 
to assure quick preliminary deliveries. 


PHILADELPHIA 44, PA. 
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61MB 60M 61 60 6755S 675 67 6146 
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FASTER 
BRIGHTER 


STRONGER 
SYLVANIA 


TUNGSTEN TELEPHONE 
SWITCHBOARD LAMPS 


® LIGHT UP QUICKER 


® MAXIMUM END-ON CANDLE- 
POWER 


© MAINTAIN HIGHEST BRILLIANCY 
® POSITIVE DAYLIGHT SIGNALS 

® NEVER DAZZLE 

® QUICKER RELAY OPERATION 

® AVERAGE LAB LIFE 1500 HOURS 
® RESIST BREAKAGE 


WRITE FOR FREE 
SPECIFICATION CHART 
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BUCKEYE 


TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 




















the equipment had to be brought ashore 
in “ducks” which frequently shipped 
water in the high seas. 

During the height of the operations 
the divisional signal company lost one 
jeep when it came into contact with 
a mine. The battery of another went 
dead, thus cutting down the mobility 
of the signalmen, but nevertheless they 
went ahead, sometimes on their bellies, 
stringing wire and getting switch- 
boards and other apparatus into op- 
eration. 

When darkness settled on “D” Day 
and the division was fairly well estab- 
lished on shore, an inspection disclosed 
that contact had not only been main- 
tained with the front line unit, but 
also with those on each side of the 
division. When the first day ashore 
came to an end, the company found 
that it had established four switch- 


| boards over which was operated a net 


| Officers’ 


of telephones. In addition, it had in- 
stalled six telegraph sets, laid one-half 
mile of field wire, and three miles of 
assault wire. 

On the assault phase of the opera- 
tion, some 200 tons of signal equip- 
ment was brought ashore by the Fifth 
Army and its respective units. How- 
ever, where they had hoped to salvage 
some of the wire that was left behind 
by the Germans, they were disap- 
pointed, for the enemy had not only 
cut the wire but had carried away 
whole sections so as to make any sal- 
vaging operations extremely difficult. 
Not only did Jerry carry away the 
wire, but to make things even more 
difficult, he cut down poles, while at 
the base of others he planted booby 
traps and land mines to catch the care- 
less soldier. 


In the first 10 days of the operation 
in Italy, 400 miles of fixed wire was 
laid in addition to 300 miles of assault 
wire. 


Vv 


Former Traffic Supervisor 
On Headquarters Staff 

The regimental pins placed on her 
shoulders by Col. Frank H. Curtis, 
commanding officer of the 15th Signal 
Training Regiment, WAC Lt. Virginia 
A. Fritz recently became a member of 
the 15th headquarters staff at a brief 
ceremony witnessed by the entire head- 
quarters staff at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

Lieutenant Fritz, formerly a super- 
visor and instructor for the Michigan 
Bell Telephone Co., who attended the 
Candidate School at Des 
Moines, Iowa, has been assigned to the 
personnel office. She was on duty at 
the recent Quebec conference where she 
conducted the information service and 
helped in compiling the telephone di- 
rectory. 








To MEtEt 
PLAN NOW 

Post-WAR DEMANDS 
RURAL SERVICE 


FOR 


High-Tensile 
Line Wires! 


Rural America 
will offer vast 
possibilities for 
the expansion 
and improve- 
ment of telephone service after the war. 
Alert to the potential needs of this 
market, wise telephone men are laying 
plans now to meet expected demands. 





The contemplated program of expansion and 
replacement will be made possible economically 
by Crapo HTL-85 and Crapo HTL-135. These 
high-strength steel line wires, with their superior 
transmission qualities, provide for longer spans 
and fewer pole structures with consequent savings 
in both material and labor. Their extra strength 
affords a greater margin of safety, helps minimize 
service interruptions and reduce maintenance cost. 


@rapo HTL-85 has 60% greater tensile 
strength than B.B. wire; permits spans of 225 
feet in heavy loading to 375 feet in light load- 
ing districts. Crapo HTL-135, with two and 
one-half times the strength of B.B., makes poss- 
ible spans of 350 feet in heavy loading to 500 
feet in light loading areas. 


Plan now to take advantage of the practical 
features of these wires in your post-war program. 
Ask the nearest distributor of Crapo Galvanized 
Products or write for Bulletins 201 and 202. 


INDIANA 
STEEL & WIRE CO. 


MUNCIE INDIANA 
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Communications 
In The Pacific 


(Concluded from page 36) 
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Popular impressions of Hawaiian 
vegetation stress palm trees and grass 
skirts, but the Signal Corps had little, 
if any, time for these. When not slicing 
themselves on the knife-like lava, the 
Corpsmen were chopping their way 
through underbrush consisting of sharp- 
thorned algeroba, scrubby kiawa trees, 
and lush, dense, tropical vegetation. 


These and other Signal Corps units 
in Hawaii were under the command of 
Col. C. A. Powell, Hawaiian Depart- 
ment Signal Officer. It was his regu- 
lar custom to have all section heads 
meet once a week for dinner and a 
round-table discussion. One speaker 
from the Signal Corps, or from some 
other arm of the service, would speak 
on his unit’s work, problems and ex- 
periences, following which each officer 
would report on his section’s progress. 
This procedure was found extremely 
helpful in coordinating various activi- 
ties, and giving all concerned a better 
perspective of the work of the current 
week. 

Besides their construction work, the 
Signal Corps men do a great deal of 
actual fighting. In fact, Colonel Kendall 
made several mentions of lessons to be 
learned from combat in the New Guinea 
area, where signal men, stringing wires 
in the trees, would occasionally pocket 
their pliers long enough to whip out a 
pistol and send a Jap sniper tumbling 
from another tree. Among the lessons 
are: 


(a) Appreciation of the high stand- 
ards of physical fitness required 
by personnel operating under the 
conditions obtaining in our South 
Pacific outposts. 


(b) The need for a thorough knowl- 
edge of self defense by all Signal 
Corps troops. This includes an 
understanding not only of the 
rifle, pistol and semi-automatic, 
but a real fighting knowledge of 
the knife as an aggressive 
weapon. 


Vv 


During World War I, the Signal 
Corps with the AEF built 2,000 miles 
of pole line and strung more than 
70,000 miles of wire in France. They 
also operated 133 fixed telegraph sta- 
tions and 273 fixed telephone exchanges. 
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ON A FLOOR PLAN? 


Floor plans of busy offices and plants don’t always take 
quick, convenient intercommunication into account. 
So often an arrangement that otherwise expedites a 
business leaves key executives as high and dry as on 
a desert island when it comes to getting in touch with 
each other. 


In these busy war days you will find that many of your 
subscribers are just waiting to have you bring them the 
message of Teletalk Amplified Intercommunication .. . 
to tell them how Teletalk breaks down the barriers of 
walls and square feet and puts their voice wherever 
they want to be in a matter of seconds. 


Teletalk Systems are the most modern, fastest selling 
intercommunication systems on the market today. They 
can be supplied to fit the exact needs of either large or 
small offices and plants. Teletalk is easy to install... 
operates directly from the light circuit. 


Technical information on all models, their application 
and installation, can be secured by referring to Sweet's 
Architectural Catalog, by conferring with any Graybar 
Electric House, or by writing to us. 
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WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wis., U.S.A. + Established 1909 + Export 
Dept: 13 E. 40th St., New York (16), N. Y. + Cable Address: “ARLAB” New York City 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 








BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western 
Elecirsc Company, Incorporated. and Amer- 
ican lelephone and lesegruph Company 
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The United States Motors Corporation builds (and 
engineers) Electric Plants for a complete range of 
industrial, commercial and marine uses, in sixes 
up to 75 KW. Stand-by service is one of the 
leading applications — there being well over 1000 
U. S. stand-by units throughout the world, at 
vital radio and telephone communication centers. 





KW Diesel Stand-by Unit 
for large utility 


30 K 





1” 





w Portable with | 
enae Handles and Skids 


in service 4 


15 KW 4-Wheel 
Trailer Unit 


KW Kerosene Unit, 
Air-cooled 


50 KW 


Semi-Portable Unit 


W Unit 


ELECTRICITY treisinse 


for Stand-by Service, Portable 
Applications, Continuous Duty 






t West Point 














Where production does not inter- 
fere with Army and Navy require- 


ments — the U. S. Electric Plants 
are available on priority of AA3 or 
better. Write for full information. 


UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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| Signalman 


(Continued from page 78) 
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safeguarding military information and 
the organization of the Signal Corps 
and its relation to the other arms and 
services of the Army. By actual! physi- 
cal contact, he is taught the nimble 
tricks which the Japanese call jiu-jitsu 
or judo but which we call “unarmed 
defense.” 

He must qualify with the rifle at 
least as a marksman before he can 
move on from Fort Monmouth. More- 
over, he is taught to be familiar with 
and often fires the carbine, the sub- 
machinegun and the .45 automatic 
pistol. He is exposed to all the sounds 
of actual battle and to close overhead 
machinegun fire and adjacent bursting 
bombs on the infiltration course, where 
he is required to crawl on his stomach 
within inches of the ground, under 
barbed wire, while machinegun bullets 
whistle harmlessly overhead. Booby 
traps and grenades are made familiar 
to him. 

Since the territory adjacent to Fort 
Monmouth is wooded and open country, 
it is particularly suited for the instruc- 
tion of trainees in the principles of 
skirmishing, scouting and patrolling, 
anti-mechanized defense, construction 
of road blocks and obstacles, and also 
the methods of camouflage, cover and 
concealment. For these last purposes, 
use is made of the new reversible 
camouflage suits supplied by the Corps 
of Engineers. At the same time they 
are instructed to make the utmost pos- 
sible use of natural camouflage. Biv- 
ouacs of several days’ duration are held 
periodically during the trainee’s stay at 
Fort Monmouth. These field problems 
cover such items as march hygiene 
discipline, entering a wooded area, ap- 
proaching machinegun nests, crossing 
barbed wire, methods of crossing roads 
and streams, approaching enemy 
trenches, and street fighting. A com- 

| plete model of a German village has 
| been built to give street fighting an 
| earnest note of realism. 

On completion of an eight and one 
half mile hike to the bivouac area, the 
| troops are skilled in field sanitation and 
| personal protection by actually having 
the opportunity of inspecting various 
| country fair type exhibits. In one set 
| tion, they will find a complete demon- 
stration of sanitation precautions to be 
observed in the field. In another exhibit, 
they will find actual foxholes, slit 
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“ue FASTEST 


WAY TO RELAY CORRECT 
INFORMATION 


All departments 

need A-PE-CO. The 

ease and speed with 

which A-PE-CO 

‘| photo-copies are 

made, plus accuracy 

in copying all detail, 

are creating hun- 

dreds of new users. 

This modern ver- 

satile method makes photo-exact copies of any- 
thing written, printed, drawn or photographed. 
Hundreds of uses for A-PE-CO in present 
and post-war planning. Pays for itself quickly. 


LEGALLY ACCEPTED PHOTO-COPIES OF 


© LETTERS © PICTURES ® DOCUMENTS ® DRAWINGS 
® RECORDS @ RECEIPTS © BLUEPRINTS ® SHOP ORDERS 


Same-size permanent copies of anything up to 18” x 22”. Elim- 
inates error. Saves steno-copying, tracing, proofreading. No camera, 
focusing, film or moving parts. Any employee quickly becomes 
expert. Lowest investment in equipment. Use on any desk or table. 
You need A-PE-CO. Let us show you how you can use it to ex- 
pedite office and shop copying. Immediate delivery. See why thou- 
sands are in satisfactory use. Send for A-PE-CO folder—today. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. EE-12, Chicago 14, iil. 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada. 
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EXTENSIVELY USED BY THE 


SIGNAL CORPS 


BUCKINGHAM'S HIGH GRADE 
LINEMEN'S SAFETY EQUIPMENT 


BUCKINGHAM'S POLE AND 
TREE CLIMBERS 


With Straps and Pads Made to 
Federal Specifications 


29-7-A and 29-7-B 


Se eee a Cr 
|e co 


BUCKINGHAM'S STRAPS AND PADS 


1" x22" Leg Strap 
1" x 26" Foot Strap 
4"x 4” Felt Lined Pad 


———— — a — 


BUCKINGHAM'S SAFETY STRAP 


with tested forged Snaps and Buckles. 
F.S. KK-B-151 


= 





BUCKINGHAM'S SAFETY BELT 
Made to Federal Specifications KK-B-151 


W. H. BUCKINGHAM MFG. CO. 


BOX 85 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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SAFETY Like so many other essentials, these common place devices may not play 


a very dramatic part in the war effort, but they do lend a lot of support 
PIKE to the men of the Signal Corps. In both training and combat areas, they 
help to get the messages through 
POLES 


Their functions are no different than they have been for years in the 
service of the telephone industry and we are proud of the fact that their 
performance has been o.k. as expected. 


Our present objective is to keep the Signal Corps 
supplied with the best Pike Poles, Cable Cars, Cable 
Rings, Anchors, Wrenches, Tools, etc., that we are 
capable of making. Our objective for the future will 
CHANCE be to continue production of this equipment and we 
hope that the men of the Signal Corps will remember 
CABLE the fine service this equipment has rendered when 
things are back to normal and they become 
CARS the men who influence the purchase of equip- 

\ ment for the nation’s telephone, telegraph, and 
power companies 


Swhaae 
Nee 

te THIMBLEYE EXPANDING 
PACKED ANCHOR ANCHORS 


RODS 





These items and many others usable in the construction of commun- 
ication lines are still available for all essential expansion and mainte- 
nance. For complete information on a wide variety of anchors, line 
construction tools, cable rings, cable cars, and other equipment, consult 
your A. B. Chance Co. catalog of Pole Line Equipment 


A:B-CHANCE CO- & 


CENTRALIA, MISSOURI. 





Signal Corps Photo 


trenches, and various items of equip- 


| ment camouflaged. In completion of 


the instruction, the trainees mak: camp 
and bivouac for several days. In the 


| forest, far from the comfortabi« camp 


site, the signal man becomes accys- 
tomed to night noises, the use of his 
compass and maps, the ways and means 
of existing on little food, little water, 
and with little company. 


The morale factor is by no means 
ignored. A series of orientation lectures 
and accompanying films drive home 
forcefully to the Signal Corps soldier 
the reasons for his cali to service and 
why he fights for freedom. We strive 
to inculcate in him loyalty and honor 
for the Signal Corps, the Army, and 
for America. The American soldier is 
reminded that he is being supplied with 
the best training and best equipment 
money can buy. Recreational and re- 
ligious facilities also play a big part 
in maintaining the excellent morale 
which exists at Fort Monmouth. 


When, despite the confusion and peril 
of warfare, the message does get 
through, it is not accidental nor provi- 
dential. Success in establishing and 
maintaining communications in modern 
warfare is directly proportional to the 
amount and caliber of training received 
by signal personnel. The Eastern Sig- 
nal Corps Training Center at Fort 
Monmouth demands of its officers and 
men complete and unequivocal atten- 
tion to duty because we have proof 
enough in lost battles and conquered 
nations that total preparation is the 
only course in total war. 


Vv 


Purely Coincidental 

During prohibition, several Signal 
Corps soldiers at a midwest Army post 
were sent one afternoon to install a 
telephone in a non-commissioned officer’s 
quarters. The lady of the house was 
just leaving, but informed them where 
the telephone should be installed and 
stated that there was some home brew 
in the ice box and they were at liberty 
to refresh themselves when they had 
finished their work, since it was a hot 
day. It seems the soldiers did refresh 
themselves frequently and, though they 
called the wire chief and the installa- 
tion tested O.K., when the old sergeant 
returned to his quarters that night, he 
found his new telephone neatly in- 
stalled in the middle of the screen door. 
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odeai withstand the strain of heavy wind and ice loads. 
oe [hat means greater freedom from breakdowns 
eivad that might hamper service vital to the war effort. 
 Sig- AMERTEL Wires save in many ways. They 
Fort reduce construction time. [he longer spans made 
5 and possible by their extra strength mean fewer 
ation poles, less hauling, less digging and less connect- 
proof ing. And this all adds up to marked savings in 
uered much-needed man-power and materials, with- 
5 th out sacrifice of electrical efficiency. 
ALL AMERTEL WIRES — including 
“EBB”, “BB” and “Steel” grades—as well as 
AMERSTRAND Steel Strand, are produced to 
a high standard of “Controlled Quality”. Every 
production step—from ore to finished product 
, : . —is under strict control and experienced super- 
Signal ee ee ee Foy stdin vision. The zinc coating is applied by a special 
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~~ HEXACON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1 door. 137 WEST CLAY AVENUE, ROSELLE PARK, N. J. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


<— Cleveland, Chicago and New York 





Ugs Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
re United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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Time saved in the Battle of Production 
shortens the days to Victory . . . and 
“Yankee” Fine Mechanics’ Tools save 
time. A minute here and a half-minute 
there seem unimportant in themselves. 
Multiplied by the thousands of “Yankee” 
Tools in service, they total hundreds of man- 
hours. ... For nearly half a century, “Yankee” 
on tools has been the mark of ingenious and 
dependable performance — of faster and easier 
work on countless jobs. Safeguard your “Yankee” Tools. 
They are weapons of war and must be treated right. And 
when they again become the tools of peace, you will find 


them immediately useful for your post-war needs. 


Order from your supply house, or write North Bros. Mfg. Co., 


Dept. T-1243, Phila., Pa. Furnish priority ratings when- 


ever possible. Every effort will be made to fill your orders. 
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make good mechanics better 


North Bros. Mfg. Co., Phila. 33, U. S. A. 
Established 1880 
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History 
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“YANKEE” Spiral 
Screw Driver 
No. 130A 


with the First Service Command, cop- 
tributing his store of communication 
knowledge to the war program. 

When we. review the records and 
achievements of these old-time Signal 
Corps engineers, we are reminded of 
the parable on the engineer which js 
somewhat as follows: Once upon a time, 
it seemed a Signal Corps engineer died 
and went to Heaven, but was told there 
that he could not come in, but should 
go to hell. This sounded familiar to 
the engineer for he had often been told 
this through life. He did not argue and 
asked only whether he could draw per 
diem expenses for the first 30 days and 
upon advice that he could not, he jour- 
neyed below. 

After a few months, St. Peter be- 
came worried since many who had trod 
the golden stairs were requesting trans- 
fers to the regions below. He then 
dispatched a retired army chaplain to 
investigate and upon his return, the 
following report was submitted in 
quadruplicate: The difficulty is all due 
to that Signal Corps engineer whom 
you told to go to hell. He has har- 
nessed the fiery furnace in order to 
generate power. He has air conditioned 
and cooled the entire place. Gentle 
breezes and showers have turned hot 
sands into cool green pastures. The 
telephone system is a marvel and no 
poles mar the beauty of streets as all 
lines are in underground conduit. This 
telephone system is unique in that the 
busy signal is never heard. Wrong 
numbers are impossible and instead of 
long jingling bells, a sound not unlike 
ice tingling in a glass gives warning 
that a friend is calling. In fact, that 
Signal Corps engineer has gone through 
hell and made it a wonderful place to 
live. 

We now have an idea where the pop- 
ular saying, “the impossible takes just 
a little longer” originated. The Signal 
Corps civilian engineers have never 
been found lacking when a special ef- 
fort is required to “get the message 
through”—and this applies to all of our 
wars, past, present and future. 


Vv 


Admiral Farragut commended the 
Army Signal Corps for its efficiency 
in communication during the battle of 
Mobile Bay. 
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BUILT FOR SOURCE OF RINGING ECONOMICAL 
“ HEAVY DUTY CURRENT IN OPERATION 
*. 
con- SIX MODELS for loads OUTPUT CAPACITY 
ation from Small PBX to Large tn A watts to 40/50 
Central Office. Sub-Cycle is as near the Ideal Ringing Con- a 

and verter as can be made. It is practically fool- 
ignal proof—you install it and then let it alone— 
d of and it will deliver long years of trouble-free 
ch is signaling service. With Sub-Cycle there is no 
time, routine maintenance —nothing to adjust—no 
died moving parts—no radio interference and it is 
a quiet and economical in operation. 
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SUBSTATION 
PROTECTOR 


PROTECTED CABLE 





TYPE 35 


TERMINALS 


FOR INDOOR OR 


Throughout the Independent telephone 
industry Automatic Electric protection 
equipment is recognized for its safety, de- 
pendability and economy. This is because 
these devices are engineered to provide 
these five specific advantages: 


(1) Fast, convenient mounting. (2) 
Lightweight design. (3) Weatherproof 
construction. (4) Maximum protection at 
every possible danger point. (5) Depend- 
able, lasting service without attention. 


Automatic Electric Protective Devices 
have the Type 2105 Discharge Block as 
standard equipment. This unique devel- 
opment assures positive and unequalled 
protection against high voltages; and, 
through its automatic resetting feature, 
provides continuous service and saves 
maintenance time. 


Complete information on the Automatic 
Electric line of protection equipment is 
contained in Catalog 4068-A. Write for 
your copy. 


AUTOMATIC @ ELECTRIC 


AND DEVELOPERS OF STROWGER STEP-BY-STEP MACHINE SWITCHING AU 





ORIGINATORS 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 





Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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~ OUTDOOR APPLICATION 
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Canada, payed out the cable from flat 
cars and laid it in position at the foot 
of the poles. This cable was then lashed 
to the messenger strand by means of 
a cable-lashing machine which was 
pulled by a railway motor car. The 
Sigral Corps purchased and had in 
operation a large number of such motor 
cars which were used to transport men 
and materials for construction assign- 
ments. 

Work progressed very satisfactorily 
on the project once full-scale construc- 
tion began in October, 1942. However, 
many obstacles, such as scarcity of ma- 
terials and shipping difficulties, threat- 
ened many times to delay the work. 
The Bell telephone company and West- 
ern Union construction crews were 
placing and splicing cable at the rate 
of three to five miles a day and it be- 
came very difficult to maintain a suffi- 
cient flow of materials. However, after 
a few minor interruptions the cable was 
all placed and spliced by January, 1943. 

The Western Electric Co. had install- 
ers in the repeater stations in Novem- 
ber, 1942, and equipment was beginning 
to arrive about that time. Scarcity of 
shipping facilities also caused consid- 
erable delay in arrival of equipment. 
However, once all the equipment had 
arrived on the job, installation work 
progressed rapidly and all circuits had 
been cut into service by April, 1943. 

The Signal Corps subsequently has 
constructed the open wire portion of 
the project and numerous small local 
loops and extensions. With the excep- 
tion of a portion of one open wire line, 
which will be finished during December 
of this year, the whole project has now 
been completed. The cable held up with 
no trouble this past spring under some 
very severe sleet storms which dis- 
rupted service for long periods on other 
communication facilities. On the whole, 
it was a big job performed under diffi- 
cult circumstances and could have been 
accomplished only by hard work and 
whole-hearted cooperation between the 
Army Service Forces, commercial com- 
panies who were contractors on the job, 
and the Canadian government which 
also gave valuable assistance. 
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BEN-HUR MFG. CO. 
634 EAST KEEFE AVENUE 
MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 
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BEN-HUR TRAILER ENGINEERING 
applied to your post-war plans may 
show you, too, new uses for handy 
trailer units—to move tools to the job, 
to mount vital machine units, carry 
supplies and materials, or for mobile 
service units. 


We're entering into contract negotia- 
tions now for the development of stan- 
dard or special trailer units. Send your 
inquiry at once, that the time-consum- 
ing preliminary details can be out of 
the way—ready for swift completion 
later. 


Take advantage of Ben-Hur’s experi- 
ence in trailer design and engineering 
to help YOU to new progress in post- 
war business planning. 


Write for our data sheet to aid your 
post-war planning. 





INDUSTRIAL TRAILERS 
DECEMBER 11, 


1943 














NOW v1 GREATEST 


ADVANCE IN DRILLS 


@ Why dig holes by hand or use expensive earth 
boring machines when you can use K-M Portable 
Earth Drills instead, saving time in setting, 
straightening, and lining your Telephone poles. 


@ The only portable earth drill with all these ad- 
vantages: Easy to operate, Quick to assemble, 
Requires only 2 operators, Transportable by auto 
or truck, Drills holes at any angle, Bores holes in 
inaccessible places—under viaducts—on top of 
steep banks—behind fences—down in ditches, 
etc. Drill is constructed with double cutting edge 
blade which is reversible giving many more lineal 
feet of drilling. Drill can be operated with 2 
K. W. power plant for holes 5" to 12" or 12" to 
16" by using portable air motor. Patented. 


Moderate cost with very low maintenance. 
Write for complete details and prices. 








KA-MO TOOLS. iwc. 


5525 W. OHIO STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Proven and Accepted 
Standard 
For Charging and Floating 
Telephone Exchange Batteries 


Let us show you how the Diverter Pole Gen- 
erator has fully solved the charging problems 
of hundreds of users, with appreciable reduc- 
tion in power costs, materially increased bat- 
tery life, and with exchange voltage held more 
constant than ever before. 


The Diverter Pole Generator follows the ex- 
change load, leaving the full battery capacity 
available for emergency service. 


Ask for Bulletins. 


The &lectric Products (Co. 


CLEVELAND.OHIO 
1739 Clarkstone Road 


New York Office 126 Liberty Street 





























Naples Telephone System 
Crippled By Nazis 

The complete crippling by the Nazis 
of the telephone facilities of Naples, 
Italy, was reported by the Allied Mili. 
tary Government officials to Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau for inely- 
sion in the latter’s report to President 
Roosevelt. 


According to the information supplied 


| to Mr. Morgenthau by the AMG, the 


Germans before retreating from Naples 
blasted the telephone exchanges, sey- 
ered lines, and dynamited power plants 


| which fed energy to the city’s commv- 


nications system. However, two ex- 
changes were overlooked, with the re- 


| sult that service was restored for use 


by the Army within 10 days. 
The report of the extent of the de- 
struction by the Germans of communi- 


| cations along their line of retreat 


points up the significant task confront- 
ing American telephone and communi- 
cations specialists and engineers in re- 
building these vital links in captured 
territory. 

Certainly, if the destruction in Naples 
is any example of the lengths to which 
the Germans will go in paralyzing com- 
munications in evacuated cities, the de- 
mands on American production of re- 


placement equipment, even for limited 


temporary service, will be very greatly 
expanded. 


Vv 


Signal Corps Officers 
Meet With Manufacturers 
At the invitation of Maj. Gen. H. C. 


| Ingles, Chief Signal Officer, 25 manu- 


facturers of Signal Corps equipment 
attended an all-day conference at The 
Pentagon on November 10 to discuss 
current requirements, the future pro- 


| duction program and other related 


matters. After explaining the purpose 
of the meeting and alluding to some of 
the general problems, General Ingles 
turned the meeting over to Maj. Gen. 
William H. Harrison, chief, Procure- 
ment and Distribution Service, for a 
more detailed discussion of specific 
questions. 

General Ingles entertained the manu- 
facturers at a luncheon which was at- 
tended by Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somer- 
vell, commanding general, Army Serv- 
ice Forces; Maj. Gen. W. D. Styer, 
chief of staff, Army Service Forces, and 
Maj. Gen. Leroy Lutes, director of plan- 


| ning, Army Service Forces. 


vv 


The Secretary of War in President 
Buchanan’s cabinet asked for and got, 
an initial appropriation of $2,000 for 
the procurement of field signaling ap- 
paratus. 
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Zi 
GE TELEPHONE WIRE 


Gives Trouble-Free Service 


Because it is fabricated to rigid specifications, G-E 
telephone wire has won wide acceptance throughout 

the industry. Using an alloy-coated copper, it is easy 

to bend and form, making connections simple and 
easy. Outside wire has an insulation designed for 
tight adherence to the copper. It has a heavy braid 
with mica-flake finish and tracers for quick identifica- 
tion. The insulation on inside telephone wire permits 

free stripping. For additional information write to 

Section A1236-4, Appliance and Merchandise Depart- 
ment, General Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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QUEEN INSTRUMENTS FOR THE TELEPHONE 
INDUSTRY AND THE SIGNAL CORPS 


E-1022C 





E-3108C 


E-1645-B 





E-3108C—"'Queen'’ Dial Decade Set E-1022C—'"'Queen"’ Dial Decade E-1645-B—Four Section 








DECEMBER |}, 


A compact portable bridge set, complete with con- 
tained lvanometer and battery, for the measure- 
ment resistances and the location of line and 
cable faults. 

The ratio arms are controlled by a single dial. 
Seven multipliers of 0.001—0.01—0.1—1—10—100 
—1000, accurate to 0.5% and four resistors for 
Murray Loop Test. 

Rheostat comprises four decades 10x1—10x10—10x100 
—9x1000 a — Rheostat coils accurate to 
1/10% and bridge coils to 1/20%. 

Resistors are wound non-inductively on non-metal 
spools. 


Wheatstone Bridge 


Rheostat has four decades 10 (1+10+ 
100+1000) and a single dial control 
for ratio arms. 

Seven multipliers 0.001—0.01—0.1—1! 
—10—100—1000. Adjusted to 1/20% 
in bridge arms and 1/10% in rheostat. 
This bridge offers a wide range of use- 
fulness. It is a convenient form for 
conductivity measurements. 

=. ere bifilar wound on bakelite 


Resistance Unit 


Four coil resistance box. Bifilar 
wound on bakelite spools. 


Accuracy 0.1%. 

Mounted in bakelite case measuring 
6" x 2¥2"" x1 

Can be lied in binati of 


PP 


four (1-2-2-5: 10-20-20-50, and so 
on) up to total of 10,000 ohms. 





GRAY INSTRUMENT CoO. 


64 WEST JOHNSON STREET, GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 44, PA., U. S. A. 
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Manufactured by 
Consolidated Radio 


Mass production of an extensive line of small and 
medium audio transformers enables Consolidated Radio Products to 
supply all your requirements. Twelve years’ experience assures work- 
manship of high order combined with skill, precision and efficiency. 
The “last word” in manufacturing equipment makes Consolidated’s small 
and medium transformers outstanding in 
every application. 

Consolidated engineers will design trans- 
formers for special applications or will 
build to your specifications. 


One of the coil-winding machines that make 
for the efficient mass production of Consoli- 
dated Radio transformers. 


Products Company 
a 


350 W. ERIE ST., CHICAGO 10, 


Corps Uses Toothpaste 
Tubes for Solder 


When the supply of wiping solder 
ran low in Iceland not so long agx Sig- 
nal Corps technicians there used melted 
toothpaste tubes which they sal\ aged 
from their buddies in order not to delay 
the construction of communication fa- 
cilities. This was the story brought 
back to the United State by Lt. Helio- 
dor A. Michalowski, Signal Corps, who 
spent more than a year in Iceland, hay- 
ing arrived with the first American 
troops. 

Solder, molten tin and lead, is used 
to connect electrical circuits in fragile 
radio wiring as well as_ wrist-thick 
telephone cables. It was to splice a 
cable line that the toothpaste tubes 
were used. This permitted the signal- 
men to continue construction. The next 
convoy brought additional supplies of 
solder. 

Laying cable in the lava-hardened 
earth of Iceland was no easy job, the 
lieutenant emphasized. “Ditches had to 
be dug with pneumatic drills and, in 
many cases, we had to blast in order to 
loosen the ground. Because of the rough 
and frozen terrain, we couldn’t use the 
regular Signal Corps plow to bury the 
cable. So we constructed two heavy 
ones that stood the punishment. 

“Even in setting up overhead lines,” 
the Signal Corps officer explained, “we 
had to use air hammers to dig _ post 
holes.” 

A fire at one of the hospitals on the 
island destroyed wire communications, 
he related. “In less than an hour, our 
mobile switchboard exchange moved 
into the area and restored wire commu- 
nications. 

“Signal communications — both wire 
and radio—played an important part 
during air raid warning alarms. 
Weather forecasts were supplied on our 
wire lines to the Air Corps. 

“During the entire period I was 
there, I witnessed three phases of sig- 
nal communications. During the first 
phase, field wire lines were constructed. 
As equipment and supplies were re- 
ceived, we entered the second phase— 
installing more permanent facilities. At 
the end of this phase, all signal units 
started a program to pick up field wire 
lines and rubber cable installed during 
the first phase. This wire was serviced 
and returned to the signal depot to be 
re-used during tactical problems by the 
Infantry and the Artillery. 

“Our job from then on was mainte- 
nance, which was very small. Preven- 
tive maintenance was practiced continu- 
ously.” 


VV 


The Signal Corps is half as old as 
our nation. 
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Repair with NICOPRESS SLEEVES 
and Maintain Top Service! 


Save—but don’t save at the cost of service. 





People 


nowadays are so dependent on telephone service a life 
may well hang on those slender wires strung over the 
countryside. And, proper maintenance is so simple with 
Nicopress repair sleeves there’s no need to risk old, noisy 
joints and possible line failure. 


Distributed By 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 





SALES CORPORATION 


1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET + CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Accurate Fault-Locating 


soon pays cost of Type U Test Set 


An unusually strenuous job of trouble-clearing is faced 
by one of the large Canadian telegraph and telephone com- 
panies whenever a fault develops in any of their numerous 
submarine cables. These cables lie in waters which are 
icy, notoriously rough, and full of fast-running cross- 
currents which whip the cable back and forth whenever 
it leaves the bottom. 


The time, cost and hazard of these cable-clearing opera- 
tions are reduced appreciably by the accuracy of the 
L&N test sets used to locate the faults. By helping send 
boats (or the cable-ship) to the correct spot, the sheer 
accuracy of the test instrument often enables it to save, 
on one repair job, more out-of-pocket cash than is rep- 
resented by its own cost. 


One of this telephone company’s favorite instruments 
is our Type U Test Set; a Wheatstone bridge made 
especially for telephone trouble-shooting. 






Jri Ad E-53-441(5) 
DECEMBER I1, 1943 


MEASURING INSTRUMENTS - 







5430-A 
Type U 
Test Set 


A single switch on this instrument changes all internal 
connections to either the Murray, Varley or Hilborn loop, 
or to the measurement of circuit resistance. Switches are 
big and well apart, so that the user can keep his gloves 
on. Loop diagrams, and directions for figuring distance 
by means of each loop, are in lid of set. For further 


details, ask for Catalog E-53-441(1). 


LEEDS & NORTHRUP COMPANY, 498] STENTON AVE., PHILA., PA. 


LEEDS & NORTHRUP 


TELEMETERS - HEAT-TREATING FURNACES 
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Cable Plowing 
In Alaska 





(Concluded from page 53) 


















f & 
been used to dig a trench. Also some Fils 
light cables have been buried with a el 
plow. 

In many places, however, Alaska IS 
rocky and DOES have unplowable / 
mountains and gorges of all sizes. Then . 
picks and shovels go into action. Some- 
times even hand digging is not practi- ite siame ae » » » 
cal, and the cable simply must be laid ttn tinea > % 3 
on the ground. A peculiarity of mili- pen ese ying ex 25 3 , 
tary cable systems.is that the routes as 
often as not lead to promontories and 
other places difficult to access. Usually 
there is only one logical route, and it 
is a tough one. And there is always’ is crossed the men going down forget The Signal Corps men and officers of 
an urgent service date. that the men going up can’t go so the Alaska Communication System are 

Miles of cable have been hand-car- easily. If these differences in gait are constructing hundreds of miles of cable 
ried into place. At a 20-foot interval not kept within closely-supervised limits plant, buried and aerial, in the finest 
between men, a 3,000-foot reel requires the lead sheath can literally be torn traditions of the Signal Corps and the 
150 porters. A line of that length has part, and that has actually happened. telephone industry. Each day sees new 
a tendency to stretch out and close up In a land of snow, wind, rain and plant completed and more and more 
like a parade. Usually the head tends little sunshine, to get results, men must messages going through in any kind of 
to go faster than the tail. When a hill work in the rain, snow, wind and gloom. weather. 


























version of a rooter. 
Tooth is mounted di- 
rectly on bulldozer 
frame of D-8 tractor. a 
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Washington, D. C., Sept., 1943 









Just consider for a moment the terrific responsibility of 
the Signal Corps in this global war. Communications 
must be established quickly. Communications must be 
trouble-free because faulty communications may spell 
the difference between victory and defeat in battle. 


Because Protek-Sorb Desiccant permits the cable splicer to make 
splices faster and safer . . . because its free-flowing qualities 
and higher capacity assure a splice that returns to normal insula- 
tion resistance quicker and because the splice stays dry .. . 
Protek-Sorb Desiccant helps establish communications with 
SPEED, SAFETY, CONFIDENCE, 

You can obtain Protek-Sorb Desiccant for your cable-splicing 
requirements from your telephone equipment supplier and rid 
yourself of the dangers and lost time associated with drying 
cable splices by outdated methods. 





PROTEK-SORB_ 


Desiccant 
For Drying Cable Splice* 









THE DAVISON MICAL CORPORATION 


Frogs toh (lomithy BALTIMORE-3, MD. 
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Compression and Twist 
Sleeves 


Coil Protectors and Housings 
Sub Station Protectors 
Switchboard Protectors 
Indoor Cable Terminals 
Lightning Arresters 

Bridging Connectors 

Baby Knife Switches 


IDENTIFIES THE QUALITY ON EVERY ITEM 


Zinc Cable Hangers 
Drop-Wire Clamps 
Cable Terminals 
Ground Clamps 
Main Frames 

Cable Grips 


Fuses 





























i ' ELECTRICAL 
Laem, §=COMMUNICATION 


{Second Edition) 






By ARTHUR L. ALBERT 


Professor of Communication Engineering, 
Oregon State College 


he 


A study of the various specialized phases of electrical 
communication as related to the usages of modern com- 
munication systems. This book presents not only theory 
but a discussion of the entire industry. Although not 
highly mathematical, the treatment is exact, up-to-date, 
and in accord with high engineering standards. The 
communication engineer will find this book a valuable 
addition to his working reference library. Popularity of 
the book required a second printing, and material was 
revised to include latest information. 


534 Pages $5.00 6 by 9 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


Telephone Wabash 2435 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5 
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/ ee tran tiCcC «COMPANY 
OVER 35 YEARS SERVICE TO THE UTILITIES 


3145 CARROLL AVENUEs+ CHICAGO 


ILLINOUS 





100 microamperes 


to 1000 amperes 


DS-Full wave 12V-10 ma. 


Wirn Selenium rectifiers rapidly becoming stand- 
ard throughout American industry, today’s engineers 
count on Selenium Corporation for the most com- 
plete line of selenium rectifiers. Units with these 
important advantages: 1. Permanent characteristics; 
2. Temperature range from —50°C to +75°C; 
3. Unlimited life; 4. Maximum efficiency per unit wt.; 
5. Weather resistant; 6. Special types available. 
Write on your firm letterhead for literature. 


SELENIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Emby Selenium Instrument Rectifiers « Emby Selenium Self-Generating Photo Cells 

Selco Selenium Power Rectifiers « 1800-1804 W. Pico Bivd., Los Angeles 6, California 

Eastern Sales Division: 215-05 27th Avenue, Bayside, L.1., Telephone: Bayside 9-8958 
Canadion Sales Division: J, R. Longstaffe, Ltd., 349 Carlaw, Toronto, Caneda 
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WACs Overseas Plug for 
Complete Victory 

An American general lifts a_ tele- 
phone at Allied headquarters in the 
Mediterranean area and speaks: 

“Gypsy Lee 123.” 

He’s placing a telephone call upon 
which the lives and military fortunes of 
thousands of fighting men may depend. 
His manner is stern, intent. Farthest 
from his mind are the Broadway stage 
and Gypsy Rose Lee. 

But a smile may appear for an in- 
stant on the face of the WAC operator 
who took the call at the switchboard. 
For Gypsy Lee is the name of a tele- 


phone exchange within the network 
connected to Allied headquarters. 


Names of the exchanges are fantastic 
concoctions usually suggested by the 
various combat or operating units in a 
spirit of fun. The names are changed 
frequently. Some used in the past in- 
clude Hot Box, Frock Coat, Auntie, 
Rattlesnake, Frantic, Mildew, Radish, 
and of course, Gypsy Lee. 


You probably have read recently what 
a grand job the WACs are doing over- 
seas as telephone operators. Army men 
continue to heap praise upon them, This 
praise confirms what telephone people 
have known for a long time — that 
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Awarded Oct. ‘42 
Renewed Sept. '43 





NEW 


Harding Universal 


TELEPHONE 
REPEATER 


Provides automatic compensation 
for line losses. 


Maintains volume and quality of 
transmission because of sustained 
balance. 


Does away with repeated, laborious 
manual 
conventional type of telephone re- 
peater to match changes in line 
impedance due to varying load, 
weather, or other conditions. 


Available in various sizes and mod- 
els, each serving a definite purpose. 
For circuits of commercial telephone 
companies, 
power companies and other utilities 
employing 
cation facilities. 
installed. 


Write for descriptive folder to: 


SCHAUER MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of ELECTROX Rectifiers 
2064 Reading Road e 


re-balancing, required in 


railroads, lines, 


pipe 


independent communi- 
Quickly, easily 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

















women can operate switchboards better 
than men. 

The international switchboard at Al- 
lied headquarters is one of the busiest, 
and certainly one of the most impor- 
tant, in the world. Since the WA(s ar. 
rived and replaced men at the board, 
service has improved 100 per cent, says 
General W. B. Smith, chief of staff at 
headquarters. 

In performing this vital service the 
WACs are exemplifying the great 
record being made by telephone women 
in thousands of other areas where the 
war’s progress depends on good tele- 
phone service. Through the circuits of 
the North African system are trans- 
mitted important instructions and com- 
mands which move troops and ships 
throughout the Mediterranean area. 

In handling these calls, the WACs 
are “following through” on the work of 
hundreds of thousands of telephone 
women at home who have helped to 
put the men and materials in striking 
distance of the enemy. 

The Allied switchboard is so strategi- 
cally essential that its location is a 
strict military secret and is subject to 
frequent moving. Operators cannot 
mention its whereabouts. Buildings 
which have housed it from time to time 
are camouflaged and protected against 
bombing. 

It’s an exciting and unusual switch- 
board, too, because it serves people who 
speak many different languages. The 
WAC operators are becoming skilled 
linguists. Those who were language ex- 
perts before their enlistments serve as 
interpreters. 

When the two people on the line 
aren’t able to speak the same language, 
the interpreter sits in on the conversa- 
tion at a third telephone. She not only 
interprets the words of each person to 
the other, but also the shades of mean- 
ing as indicated by voice inflections, 
emphasis, and the expressions peculiar 
to certain dialects. 
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Plans Monument 
To Filipino Army 

A tribute to soldiers of the Philippine 
Islands is planned by Pfc. Numeriano 
D. Davin, a native Filipino, who is 
training at the Western Signal Corps 
Training Center at Camp Kohler, Calif. 
He has willed $500 in war bonds to his 
home town, Santa Maria, towards erect- 
ing a monument in honor of his coun- 
trymen in the Filipino army. 

Private Davin, who has no doubt the 
Japanese will be ousted from the 
islands, says he will deliver the bonds 
personally if he is alive when the war 


ends. He came to the United States in 
1929. 
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ELECTRIC 
SOLDERING 


jpete) 


UNDERWRITERS APPROVED 


Standard in the A 
Telephone Industry 
for Thirty Years 


14 


STANDARD 
SIZES OF 


SCREW 
‘TIP 


AND 


PLUG 


TIP 


Type of 
ELECTRIC 
SOLDERING 
TOOLS 


with 


VULCAN'S 


FINEST 
FORGED 


COPPER 
TIPS 


* 


Rheostats & 
Thermostats 
ry 

















Controlled 
Soldering Tool 
Holders 
* 
Electric Solder 
Pots - Ladies 





VULCAN ELECTRIC CO. 





DANVERS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Communications Essential 
To Military Unity 
The importance of communica- 
tions to the war effort was recog- 
nized by Maj. Gen. Harry C. 
Ingles, Chief Signal Officer of the 
U. S. Army, when he said: “I 
know of no other single activity 
which is so much a part of all 
military activity. It is, in a sense, 
the warp of the whole military 
fabric, serving every commander 
soldier, and holding 
them together in a state of unity.” 


and every 





| Army 


| the continental 








Domestic Wire Communications 
Of Army Being Consolidated 

Domestic wire communications of the 
are being consolidated into a 
single system to effect coordination and 
conservation of critical materials, wire 
facilities and manpower, the War De- 
partment announced recently. 

The new system is the just-created 
Army Command and Administrative 
Network, Army Service Forces, and is 
being set up under supervision of the 
Army Communication Service of the 
Signal Corps, of which Brig. 
Frank E. Stoner is chief. 

Many separate communications now 
operated by various branches of the 
Army will be eliminated under the 
change-over which, when completed, 
will have in operation 25 message cen- 
ters — including Army Service Com- 
mands — and 15 or more additional 
points close to important military in- 
stallations. 


yen. 


The plan includes eventual abandon- 
ment of the Army’s radio network in 
United States — the 
present traffic being diverted to the 
network — but radio circuits for over- 
seas communications will be continued. 

Certain communications systems of 
Army branches which require special- 
ized traffic handling, such as the Army 
Air Forces, will be continued, but it is 


| planned to connect the new network 


with specialized nets of these other 
branches so that traffic can be trans- 
ferred. 


Although the consolidated 





message 
centers are to be operated by the Sig- 


nal Corps, independent centers at other | 


points will be combined with the branch 
of the Army which has the predomi- 


nant activities operating at that point. | 


Out of the main message centers, cir- 
cuits will radiate to sub-centers located 


near Army facilities which will trans- | 


mit and receive traffic. 
will connect the various message cen- 
ters with each other and specialized 


Trunk circuits | 


relay equipment is to be installed to | 


speed operations. 


SOLDER 


PERFECTLY 


VULCAN ELECTRIC co. 
- 88 Holten S& . 


DANVERS MASS. 


This 
VALUABLE BOOKLET 


will be sent 


FREE 


to TELEPHONE MEN 


Written in a free, easy to understand 


manner, profusely illustrated, this booklet 
will be welcomed by all desiring to do a 
better soldering job. 


DISCUSSES: flux, 


solder, size of irons, kind of irons, care of 


Temperatures, metals, 


irons, rheostats, thermostats, dip soldering, 
tinning, solder pots, etc. 


New WAR SOLDERS: Heat 


necessary, Kind of Irons to use, etc. 


Contents, 


VULCAN SOLDERING TOOLS—Standerd 
with the Telephone Industry for 30 Years. 


(Underwriters Approved) 


VULCAN ELECTRIC CO. 


DANVERS, MASSACHUSETTS 





, 1943 


Gentiemen: 
Please send to me, without obligation, 
your booklet, "How to Solder Perfectly."’ 


Name 


Company 





EQUIPMENT DEVELOPMENT 
IN SIGNAL CORPS 


By WALTER R. TAYLOR 


Engineer, 4th Service Command 
Atlanta, Ga. 


HE development of the Signal 
[corns communication equipment be- 

gan during and following the Span- 
ish-American War, confined, though, 
principally to the development of field 
equipment, that is, equipment made in 
combination to operate by telegraph, 
telephone or buzzer and designed in 
compact form, light in structure, yet 
built of such durable material as would 
withstand mud, sleet and rain as met 
in field operations. 

The convenience of telephone service 
to the individual in those days meant 
little to the Army man, and but few 
telephones were required by the gov- 
ernment to conduct its interior post and 
coast defense activities. The telephones, 






In service—United 
States, England, 
Canada, New- 
foundland, Alaska, 
Central America. 


where used, were connected on belt cir- 
cuits, sometimes as many as 10 tele- 
phones were connected to one line, us- 
ing a series of ringing code signals to 
indicate the party called. The tele- 
phones used were exclusively of the 
American Bell commercial wall type. It 
being the rule of the company at that 
time not to sell their transmitters and 
receivers, it was necessary for the gov- 
ernment to rent them. 

One telephone, somewhat centrally lo- 
cated in an Army post and connected 
with the nearby commercial exchange, 
served an entire garrison. This incon- 
venience for obtaining commercial com- 
munication was not only the practice 
at that time, but was true as late as 
1912. 

In the year 1900 the Signal Corps 
was charged with furnishing of tele- 
phone service to the Army, that is, 
service for the conduct of Army activi- 


ties not to include exchange and long 
distance service. This meant, of course, 
that telephone systems at permanent 
posts and stations of the Army where 
government-owned systems were con- 
cerned, were under the administration 
of the Signal Corps. It was about 
this time that the practice of hiring 
civilian technical engineers and em- 
ployes was initiated. This enabled the 
Signal Corps to do its own engineering 
and installing. It was from this time 
on that the Signal Corps actually began 
its development of coast defense and in- 
terior post telephone equipment. 

This equipment was placed in two 
classes, the one being known in the 
service as fire-control equipment and 
the other as post or administrative tele- 
phone equipment, the former being of 
special design to meet coast artillery 
requirements with the construction sta- 
bility to withstand gun fire concussion, 
while the latter was designed not dis- 
similar to commercial instruments, the 
principal purpose being one of sim- 
plicity and intended only for the short 
circuits of the intrapost service. 

There was no object at the time for 
perfecting these telephones and switch- 
board for long distance transmission. 
The A.T.&T. Co. and associated Bell 
companies objected to the government 


A “Neale Spinner” 
should head your list of 
new equipment for 
maintenance and new 
construction. Write 
your Jobber at once. 
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R INSULATED WIRE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, 


R. 3. U. BS. A. 











PRESSURE-CREOSOTED 


We salute the U. S. Signal 
Corps and are proud of the 
part we have been privileged 
to play in speeding Victory. 





INCORPORATED 
2531 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 
LOUISVILLE 8, KENTUCKY 


Two large modern plants to serve you 
at Brownville, Ala., and Louisville, Ky. 
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OLDERS 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


The Gardiner Line of high quality solders offers a com- 
plete service—there is a solder especially made for each 
particular type of telephone work. 

Some of the more important 
kinds of Gardiner Solder used in 
telephone installation and main- 
tenance are: 

Acid-Core Solder for iron lines 
and lead-ins. Made in various 
gauges and with a scientifically 
uniform flux. Standard gauge 
No. 11, about 1” diameter. 

Rosin-Core Solder for switchboard and other delicate 
work where absolutely non-corrosive solder is essential. 
Standard gauge No. 13 about 3/32” diameter. 


Flux-filled solders 
available in 1, 5 and 
20-lb. spools. 





Bar Solder, 
[ Waa seree BR. GARDINER HEVAL CO, A 8 ) Wiping Sol- 
Bar solders made in various alloys. om sees 


Lead Sleeving are all made of the best materials and to 
meet most every need. 

Low prices are assured because all Gardiner products 
are made by the most modern methods and in large 
volume. Insist on Gardiner. Your jobber will supply you. 
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4865 S. CAMPBELL AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Established for over 42 years. 
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connecting its local exchanges to their 
systems, using for their objection the 
non-standard equipment used by the 
government, consequently, it was the 
practice for the government to install 
and own its system in Army posts, 
though without access to commercial 
circuits. Any long distance or commer- 
cial exchange service desired might be 
had from the one commercial telephone 
located in some part of the government 
reservation. 


In some few posts where individuals 
of the reservation desired commercial 
service, and where the revenue to the 
company was such as to justify a com- 
mercial PBX, the company installed its 
own equipment in duplication of the 
government system, placing their 
switchboard by the side of the govern- 
ment switchboard so that the govern- 
ment operator might handle the service 
of both switchboards. 


One of the greatest difficulties the 
Signal Corps faced in the development 
of its telephone equipment was that of 
its manufacture. The regulations in 
government departments require that 
bids be awarded to the lowest bidder. 
In advertising for bids for the manu- 
facture of this Signal Corps telephone 
equipment, it was almost invariably the 
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Captured Japanese field telephone. 


small manufacturer that made the low 
bid, and consequently, he was awarded 
the contract. It might therefore be 
found with few exceptions that the gov- 
ernment telephone systems installed 


during the years 1900 to 1910 were 
either of the Sumter, Lambert-Schmidt 
or the Dean manufacture, all of them 
having long ago gone out of business 
leaving to the Signal Corps their stand- 
ard parts, such as transmitters, re- 
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It is comparable to the EE-8. 


ceivers, jacks, plugs and drops that 
could be replaced when defective only 
with considerable difficulty. 


It was about 1910 when the Signal 
Corps began to award contracts to sub- 
stantial telephone manufacturers, and 
it was then that the first lamp signal 
switchboard was placed in government 
service, incidentally the first system of 
modern type and capable of handling 
long distance messages. The Signal 
Corps had no difficulty after that time 
in contracting with Independent tele- 
phone companies for trunk circuit con- 
nections. The Bell companies, however, 
continued to oppose tying in to these 
government systems. To convince the 
Bell companies of the virtue of these 
government systems their engineers 
were invited, in company with the en- 
gineers of the Signal Corps, to make a 
comparison service transmission test 
between a system of the Signal Corps 
and a system of the company. This be- 
ing agreed upon, and as a matter of 
convenience to both the Signal Corps 
and the company, Fort Myer, Va., 
where both the telephone company and 
the Signal Corps had their respective 
systems in operation, was selected as 
the place for making the test. The test 
was made in 1912 and the Signal Corps 
system met every condition in a man- 
ner expected of it. 


Since 1912, that is, from the time 
that the government systems were given 
access to commercial connections, Sig- 
nal Corps equipment development has 
progressed more rapidly, the object be- 
ing to provide, install and operate these 
government plants in a manner credit- 
able to the service required of them. 


Vv 


The Weather Bureau was created by 
the Army as a part of the Signal Corps 
under General Myer in 1870. 
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Col. ira H. Treest of Signal 
Corps Retires 

[Eprtor’s Note: The following is an 
address delivered by Brig. Gen. F. E. 


Stoner, Chief of Army Communications | 


Service, Office of the Chief Signal Offi- 
cer, on the retirement of Col. Ira H. 


Trees: in Washington, D. C., November | 


23, General Stoner’s address serves to 
give « full account of the service of 


Colonel Treest, a former telephone man, | 


in the Signal Corps.] 


ul E ARE here to honor a dis- 
tinguished military career. I | 
have no doubt that if I 


stopped right here, Ira Treest would 
consider the subject well covered—that 
for him the mere acknowledgment of 
a job well done is sufficient. But we 
who have served with him know there 
is more to it than that. 

“We know that 26 years of efficient, 
progressive service are not so lightly 





COL. IRA H. TREEST 


dismissed. We know that while the 
career itself is ending, the results of 
his work and the impact of his person- 
ality will continue to be felt by the 
Signal Corps long after his retirement. 

“The country was engaged in another 
war on July 18, 1917, when young Ira 
H. Treest gave up a promising career 
with the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in San Francisco to do his share 
in the Army’s vital job of communica- 
tions. 

“Commissioned a first lieutenant in 
the reserve corps by Gen. George O. 
Squier, then Chief Signal Officer, Ira 
Treest served more than a year with 
the 8th Field Signal Battalion, then 
went overseas with the 115th Field Sig- 
nal Battalion. 


“He was still overseas when the war 
ended, but for Ira Treest the task was 
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Practically all equipment that has gone to the 
various war theaters in “Uncle Sam’s” service 
has been put to tests far more severe than any 


met in normal service at home in peace time. 


“American” is proud of the fact that their Main- 
tenance Bodies supplied to the U. S. Signal Corps 
have successfully met the toughest tests and been of real value in 
helping the boys in this service overcome many handicaps. 


Today “American” is looking ahead and planning to meet the post 
war y Mibcares of the Utilities. 


Much time and thought is being given 
to development and improvement of 
“American” Equipment and Bodies 
so that they meet even more fully 
than in the past, all service needs. 


“American” appreciates that the best 
judges of any equipment are the men 
who use them so we sincerely invite 
suggestions. 


War emergency production, of course, 
limits final development and putting 
into work of the new equipment envi- 
sioned. So for the period immediately 
after the war, “American” plans to 
take care of your needs by supplying 
the same fine models as used before, 
as fast as chassis are available. 











A Selected. List of Jolophone Books 


In this war emergency knowledge is needed to help achieve victory. 


Technical books and information assume greater importance 


as a means not only of better fulfilling our niche in the war effort but of self-improvement. From this list of telephone books, 
with brief statements of their contents, employes may find one or more they will want to secure for study and reference. 


® How to Build and Repair a Farm Telephone Line, pub- 
lished by Telephony Publishing Corp. 

Eight-page booklet, unbound, 25 cents per copy to non-sub- 
scribers of TELEPHONY; special prices available to subscribers 
and to anyone ordering 25 or more booklets. This booklet, well- 
illustrated with photographs and diagrams, tells what was done 
to place a run-down farm line in good condition to furnish ex- 
cellent service. The text describes how to attach wire to an 
insulator, how to attach brackets, how to set a pole, how to 
string wire, how to make a splice, how to protect telephone line 
from power line hum, how tree branches touching wires hamper 
transmission, how to connect drop wire to line wire, how to 
attach drop wire to house, how to connect house line to tele- 

hone, and how to connect the ground rod. The materials needed 
or a farm line are also listed. 


® Rural Telephone Trouble, published by Telephony Pub- 
lishing Corp. 

Four-page reprint of an article published in TgeLerHony giving 
33 magneto telephone and line troubles most commonly en- 
countered, with suggestions as to the most likely cause of each 
—whether in the telephone set, the protector, the line, or the 
central office. Cost is 25 cents r copy to non-subscribers of 

HONY; special prices available to subscribers and to anyone 
ordering 25 or more reprints. 


® What You Should Know About the Signal Corps, by 
Harry M. Davis and F. G. Fassett, Jr. (1943)—214 
EEOC ST oo.» os see 
redit for the excellent communication service that cements 
America's huge Army into one powerful, oes machine 
goes to the Signal Corps—which consists of technically-trained 
men who procure equipment and transmit messages, install Army 
telephone systems and radio sets as well as repair them when 
they break down, and operate the more complicated signal com- 
munication networks. In addition to the occupations resulting 
from the job of transmitting messages, the book covers such 
activities of the Signal Corps as their experiments in meterorology 
and aviation, and the making of pong oy | films and the taking of 
action pictures in battle, and gives the history of communication 
in the Signal Corps. This non-technical book is of like interest 
to civilians or servicemen. 


@ Electrical Fundamentals of Communication, by Arthur 
L. Albert (1942) 554 pages.......... Treier, 
This book deals with fundamentals of electricity as applied 

to communication, including telegraphy, telephony, and_ radio. 

Contains basic electric circuits and phenomena using illustra- 

tions, terminology and problems from communication industry 

standpoint. Contains tables and 359 excellent drawings; is non- 
mathematical and clearly written for communication people hav- 
ing little or no college training. Especially suited for use in 
telephone training courses for new employes. Also valuable for 

employes who wish to extend their knowledge of electricity. A 

summary as well as review questions and problems given at end 

of each chapter. 


© A Telephone Rate Case, by Edward D. Smith (1941); 
ETT er eee Since ahd ia dime Ser” 
Written simply and clearly by an attorney for a telephone com- 

any, this book gives a bird's-eye view of the general rate regu- 

mot dl background, and then outlines the steps for preparing a 

telephone rate case. Company executives as well as legal counsel 

dealing with rate matters will find much valuable and helpful 
tine in the book. There is a comprehensive table of case 
references. 


® Soldering for Workshop, Farm and Home, by John 


Bonert (1941); 111 pages, 28 illustrations...... $1.25 
Valuable soldering information for telephone pont men, par- 
ticularly apprentices, is presented in this book written by a 
telephone man with years of practical experience. The book 
discusses soft soldering, fluxes, tinning, soldering coppers, wire 
splices, soldering on lead, closing seams in a split cable sleeve, 
soldering and sweating with a torch, joints, hard soldering or 
brazing, construction of a soldering copper holder and pad, etc. 
No scientific terms or complications have been used in the book, 
which is intended to help the beginner or to refresh the memory 
of an experienced worker. 


® Electrical Communication, by Arthur L. Albert (1940) ; 

534 pages (second edition)....................$5.00 

Presentation of electrical theory of communication, including 
vacuum tubes, networks, filters, and discussion of entire industry. 
Various subjects considered as related to one another in modern 
communication systems. Designed as a college textbook and 
reference book for those having technical training. Others will 
find much of value in it, as use of mathematics has been limited 
but not at a sacrifice of engineering exactness. 


® Transmission Networks and Wave Filters, by T. E. Shea 
CRS SP II cw co eck ccccccseces Tere 
A specialized book which deals with principles of transmission 
networks, electric wave filters, and composition of transient 
waves. It is intended for student engineers or graduate en- 
gineers. 


© Storage Batteries, by George W. Vinal (1940); 464 
I as. 0. 0d 65 0 o Ae SWS es « $5.00 
The physical and chemical facts and theories about storage 
batteries are summarized and their various applications described 
in this book. Emphasis is laid on the scientific principles of 
storage batteries without cm" the text to become too tech- 
nical. The physical, and chemical properties of the materials 
used in batteries are discussed as they relate to battery perform- 
ance, and a general description of manufacturing methods given, 
Especial attention is directed to the operation and testing of 
batteries. 


@ Fundamental Electronics and Vacuum Tubes, by Arthur 
TL. Alent CESGS) GER pages... nce cscccccccese $4.50 
The increasing use of vacuum tubes in telephone work makes 

this non-mathematical book of practical value to persons in 
engineering and operating branches of telephony. The book 
discusses the principles of electronics and the theory of vacuum 
tubes, photocells and copperoxide varistors in telephone circuits 
and radio. It delves into the theory of these devices and the 
design and operation of circuits in which they are used. 


© Electrical Engineers’ Handbook, electric communication 
and electronics, volume 5, by Harold Pender and Knox 
Mcllwain (1937); 878 pages...... eam ae ‘aes 


This reference book for communications engineers contains engi- 
neering data and formulae concerning modern networks. Discus- 
sions are presented of telephone circuits (local, toll and program 
facilities), radiotelephone systems, and high frequency transmis- 
sion, profusely illustrated with line drawings, as are the other 
sections. These sections include acoustics, telegraphy, sound- 
reproduction systems, facsimile transmission, television, electronic 
control and navigation equipment. 


® Communication Engineering, by W. L. Everitt (1937); 
727 pages (second edition).......... eT 
Book designed for engineers and those with technical training; 

gives fundamental principles of telephone, telegraph and radio 

communication without going back to the beginnings of the en- 
tire electrical engineering field. Transmission networks and cir- 
cuits, involving couple circuits, impedance transformations, 
equalizers and bridge circuits are treated. Inductive coordina- 
tion is discussed with the latest theories for minimizing interfer- 
ence. Discussion is given of other links in the circuits which 
make possible radiotelephony or carrier-current systems, includ- 
ing vacuum tube detectors and amplifiers. Mathematical ideas, 
beyond calculus, are introduced just before they can be applied. 


© Inductive Coordination of Electric Power and Communi- 
cation Circuits, by Laurence Jay Corbett (1936); 161 
BD ccccvccvccrieveces ce seeee eceocencce um 
his excellent book discusses the nature of power transmission 
and of communication transmission, the effect of magnetic and 
electric induction and various influence factors. Susceptiveness 
and coupling factors, effects of conductor arrangements, transpo- 
sitions in power and communication circuits and their coordina- 
tion, power system wave shape, control of residual voltages and 
currents and ry! other phases are discussed. This book should 
contribute to a fuller understanding by power and communication 
engineers of each other’s problems. 


® Telecommunications — Economics and Regulation, by 
James M. Herring and Gerald C. Gross (1936); 544 
Oe ee ere rrr eee ere rer 
ealing primarily with the economic and public service ane 
of the communications industries, the major purports of this k 
is to evaluate existing state and federal regulation in the light of 
the requirements of national policy, as determined by the present 
federal administration. The subjects covered include the growth 
and development of the totegrens industry, submarine telegraphy, 
the telephone industry, the development and history of radio com- 
munication and broadcasting, state and Federal regulation of the 
communications industries. 


® Telephone Theory and Practice, by Kempster B. Miller 

COBmes BOIS memes. 2... occ cccccs suid dia aseh las $15.00 

A set of three volumes, Rem | and Elements” (1930, 468 
pages. $5); ‘‘Manual Switching and Substation Equipment’’ (1933, 
439 pages, $5); and ‘‘Automatic Switching and Auxiliary Equip- 
ment’ (1933, 494 pages, $5). Volumes may be purchased sep- 
arately or as a set. This series replaces ‘‘American Telephone 
Practice’’ by the same author, published early in the century. 
The set comprises an excellent source of accurate information 
of entire subject of telephony. 


© Elements of Utility Rate Determination, by J. M. Bryant 

and R. R. Herrmann (1940); pages.........$4. 

Based on tested and workable methods, this book discusses 
factors, methods and problems of evaluating public utility prop- 
erty and service for rate-making. The essentials of valuation, 
depreciation, expense, return, etc., as factors in establishing 
proper rates for various utility rates are given. Citations pre- 
~~ ag background and key cases decided by commissions 
and courts. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 


608 So. Dearborn St. 
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not finished. Offered a chance to return 
to America, he wrote to his superiors: 
‘] wish to remain in the AEF as long 
as pt ssible.’ 

“He had his teeth in a job, and the 
Army was in his blood. Still with the 
115th, he applied for a commission in 
the regular Army. After being com- 
mended for his work overseas, he was 
commissioned in the permanent grade 
of first lieutenant, and in 1920 was 
stationed at Camp Alfred Vail, 
later became Fort Monmouth. 


“There he began the years of peace- 
time service which were to prove inval- 
uable to the Army when the nation was 
forced into a new war. 

“Several years of service in the Ha- 


waiian Department intervened. Then 


in 1938, when the United States began | 
to hasten its military preparations, Ira | 


Treest—then a major—was assigned to 
important duty as umpire of communi- 
cations during the Third Army Maneu- 
vers. 

“He turned in his customary fine per- 
formance there, was promoted to lieu- 
tenant colonel, and in 1940 became com- 
mander of the 54th Signal Battalion in 
California. Assigned to headquarters, 
Western Defense Command, he was 
promoted to full colonel in 1941 and 
later served as signal officer of the 
Fourth Army, and of the Western De- 
fense Command. 


“Colonel Treest’s executive and prac- 
tical technical experience fitted him 
ably for new and important duties in 
Washington when he was assigned 
early this year as chief of the Commu- 
nications Engineering Branch of the 
Army Communications Service. 


“It was a big job. The Communica- 
tions Engineering Branch is responsi- 
ble for the overall planning for the 
Army’s fixed communications through- 
out the world, for the integration of 
existing facilities, for initiating action 
for the procurement of fixed com- 
munications equipment, and for traffic 
operational procedures and standards. 
Direction of such complex and varied ac- 
tivities required a tremendous amount 
of resourcefulness as well as ability. 


“But Colonel Treest was a big man. 


It was typical of his method of opera- 
tion that he first quietly sized up the 


which | 


situation, then threw all of his energy, | 


experience and executive ability into 
creating an efficient, smooth-functioning 
organization. 

“The results he achieved have been 
commended time and again. 


“Colonel Treest, above all, is a sol- 
dier. 


and he never tolerated inefficiency. He 


detested four-flushing and he recog- | 


nized it when he saw it, for Colonel 
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He insisted on military discipline, 


DRY AIR PUMP 


for Economical Dehydration 
of Air 


This easily operated hand pump quickly and 
efficiently dehydrates air wherever dry air is 
required. One simple stroke of this pump 
gives an output of about 23 cubic inches. It 
drys about 170 cubic feet of free air (inter- 
mittent operation), reducing an average 
humidity of 60% to an average humidity of 
10%. 
fully equipped with one pound of air drying 
Inexpensive refills are available. 
The Andrew Dry Air Pump has a multi- 
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ELECTRIC SOLDERING IRON 













It is a heating element of enduring construction that 
lasts under the trying conditions of industrial usage, 


TEMPERATURE REGULATING STAND 


A thermostatically controlled stand for 
regulating the temperature of an electric 

soldering iron when at rest. The ther- 
mostat is adjustable for various heats, 


Write for Catalog Sheets. 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL 
HEATER COMPANY 


DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN. 
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ITTSBURGH OAKLAND CALIFORNIA Cr 


MANUFACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF HARDWARE 
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| ing human. 


| Treest never stopped delving into the 


technical aspects of the duties of his 
organization. He even made amateur 
radio his hobby, to improve his personal 
knowledge. In fact, at the outbreak of 
war he donated his own expensive radio 
apparatus to a signal company which 
needed equipment badly. 

“Yet, being a stickler for discipline 
and efficiency didn’t keep him from be- 
A friendly interest jn 


everyone he knew helped him to gur- 


| round himself with competent men—he 


had a knack for fitting the right man 
in the right job. He never hesitated to 
encourage ideas or to do everything in 
his power to help develop those ideas, 
He put his stamp of approval on any- 
thing that spelled progress. 

“While Colonel Treest demanded— 
and received—hard and efficient work, 
he went to any lengths to see that his 
people were treated right. He was al- 
ways interested in their welfare, and 
he saw to it that the deserving received 
promotions, even if he had to release 
them to other organizations. 

“This Ira Treest did, not because he 
was looking for something in return, 


| but because it simply never occurred to 


him to do otherwise. One of his men 
summed it up this way: ‘Colonel Treest 
is a square shooter.’ It was incidental 
that such a personal interest engen- 
dered an amazing amount of loyalty 
and freely given extra effort in any or- 
ganization he commanded. 

“To say that Ira Treest is well-liked 
by his brother officers and his subordin- 
ates is an under-statement Our respect 
for his character and ability as an offi- 
cer is matched only by the warm and 
genuine esteem we hold for him as a 
man and a friend. 


“We of the Army Communications 


| Service are going to miss him keenly, 


and we wish him all the rich and full 


| pleasantries of life which have been so 


well earned by his long service to our 
nation.” 


Vv 


Sir John Dill Commends 

Quebec Communications 
Commendation for the Signal Corps 

detachment which installed communica- 

tions facilities at the Quebec confer- 


| ence has been expressed by Field Mar- 


shal Sir John Dill, British Chief of 
Staff, in a letter to Gen. George C. 


| Marshall, U. S. Chief of Staff. 


General Dill wrote: “I wonder if you 
would convey a word of thanks, on be- 
half of all of us, to those of the United 
States Signal Corps who were respon- 
sible for the excellent arrangements 
made for us at Quebec. Communica- 
tions, on which everything depended, 
were quite first class and we appreciate 
very much indeed the considerable 
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effort which alone could have produced | 
such efficient results.” 
The commendation has been for- 
warded by Maj. Gen. Harry C. Ingles, | 
Chief Signal Officer, to Fort Monmouth, 
N. J., where the Signal Corps detach- 
ment is stationed and where it will be 
inserted in the service records of Lt. 
Albert C. Vales and the 20 men of the 
Eastern Signal Corps Unit Training 
Center who installed the system. 


Vv 


Telephone Man Designs 
Electrical Gun Pointer 


The telephone industry, through the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, has played 
an important part in the development 
of the Army’s new electrical gun 
pointer, which can spot enemy planes 
and blow them from the skies by shift- 
ing the switches of its electrical intel- 
lect. The device went on exhibition for 
the first time recently at the Summit, 
N. J., headquarters of the Bell labora- 
tories. 

The apparatus is known officially as 
the M9 electrical gun pointer. It is 
manufactured by the Western Electric 
Co. in Chicago and a number of sub- 
contractors, including International 
Harvester, Liquid Carbonic, Teletype 
Corp., and the Union Special Machine 
Co. 

The use of electricity to solve the in- 
tricate problems of anti-aircraft gun- 
nery was conceived by Dr. David B. 
Parkinson, Bell telephone expert. In a 
dream early in the war, Dr. Parkinson 
saw himself as a member of a Dutch 
anti-aircraft gun crew when the Low 
Countries were invaded. In the dream 
the gun control mechanism in the Dutch 
gun was an electrical device. His later 
investigations bore out the possibili- 
ties suggested in the dream. 

In the recent demonstration, simu- 
lated enemy planes flew into sight. A 
gun crew, equipped with four 90 mm. 
anti-aircraft guns, spotted them with 
electrically-controlled range finders and 
trackers, the electrical computer in- 
stantly measured positions, and the 
guns concentrated simultaneous fire on 
the target. 


Maj. Gen. Levin H. Campbell, chief 
of army ordnance, said the pointer is 
one of the reasons American gunners 
now are knocking down one enemy 
plane out of 90 shots. During the World 
War, Campbell said, the record was one 
plane hit out of 17,000 shots. 

The electric pointer already has been 
used successfully by our troops on vari- 
ous battle fronts. 

The first Signal Corps airplane was 
purchased from the Wright Brothers in 
August, 1908. 
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NEW 


SERIES 6 
FOLDING 


LADDER 





@ RELEASE LOCK KEEPS 
LADDER RIGID! 





h © EQUIPPED WITH 
SAFETY SHOES 


STRONG / 


The ladder that’s creating a sensation every- 
where! Stops the crowds wherever it’s shown 
— everyone wants it! The handiest ladder 
ever built for all round use. This new type 
Series “G” FOLDING LADDER is easy to 
handle because of its light weight and easy 
to bank because it can be folded into a small 
3°x3° compact bundle. Special lock keeps 
ladder absolutely rigid in the open posi- 
tion. Equipped with famous DUO-Safety 
SAFETY SHOES providing maximum 
safety while working on all types of surfaces. 
An ingenious combination of LIGHT weight 
and GREAT strength . . . high quality con- 
struction by experienced craftsmen — the 
ladder you'll want to own! Ready for im- 
mediate shipment! Write for new Series G 


circular! 


DUO-SAFETY LADDER CORP. 


OSHKOSH, WISCBNSIN, U. S. A. 










| Trencher Lights Up Board 


At Camp Dodge, Iowa, during World 


War I, the camp telephone system was 
operated by the Bell company under 


Signal Corps supervision. The lines all 


| entered the main office through about 


200 feet of underground cable. One day 
a trenching machine, digging a sewer 
ditch, traveled unannounced in front of 
the telephone exchange and cut all 
cables completely. The switchboard lit 
up like a Christmas tree and the oper- 
ators thought the Germans had them 
sure. Cable splicers were rushed i: 
from Des Moines, and service was all 
restored by the next morning. 
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Necessity for simplicity and flexi- 
bility in signal communications was 
stressed by Maj. Gen. Francis B. Wil- 
by, superintendent of the United States 
Military Academy, in a recent speech 
before graduates of the 29th officer can- 
didate school at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
Speaking before the first four-month 
class to complete the course for com- 
missions, General Wilby declared that 
unless adequate signal communications 
are consistently maintained, command- 
ers are virtually unable to direct troops 
in combat. 








MAJ. H. E. BILLINGTON who has been 
officer in charge of the Chicago Field 
Office, Philadelphia Signal Corps Procure- 
ment District, for the past year, has been 
transferred to the Air Corps, AAF Mate- 
riel Command, Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
He will report there for duty shortly. 
Major Billington has had long experience 
in the independ telep industry as 
an executive of the Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co., resigning as executive vice 
president of that company in 1939. 
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In 1906, a Signal Corps balloon, mak- 
ing use of coal gas as a lifting agent, 
covered 104 miles. 
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Through more than 25 years of soldering iron manufacturing, 
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There is a Drake Soldering Iron just right for every purpose. 
The one illustrated here is the Drake No. 600-10—ideal for 
use on switchboards and other regular telephone work. Used 


with the heat control below, it 
forms an excellent stand-by unit. 
The Drake Heat Control is a 
foolproof device for keeping 
idling irons ready for quick use. 
ASK YOUR 
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SUPPLIER 
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Lip Microphone Used 
By Ground Forces 

A midget microphone, worn on the 
upper lip, which eliminates outside 
noises and leaves the hands free, has 
been adopted for use by the Army 
Ground Forces and is now in produc- 
tion under the supervision of the Sig- 
nal Corps, Army Service Forces. 

Sustained in position by bands around 
the ears, the “lip mike” fits easily un- 
der gas masks and dust respirators and 
gives clear and intelligible reproduc- 
tion with little distortion. 





Lip microphone for use with radio and inter- 
phone equipment, showing microphone and head- 
set plugged in associated jacks. 


The microphone operates on a new 
noise-canceling principle, and intensive 
tests under the supervision of the 
Armored Command have demonstrated 
that the instrument is capable of su- 
perior performance in high noise levels. 

Designed particularly for use in 
tanks and under conditions where free 
use of the hands is advantageous, the 
“lip mike” is more rugged than similar 
apparatus commonly found in broad- 
casting stations or in commercial tele- 
phones. It can withstand total immer- 
sion for about ten minutes without in- 
jury to its mechanism. 

To increase clearness in reproduction 
the microphone is provided with breath 
shields in front and back, acting as 
buffers against puffs of air from the 
mouth which would otherwise cause 
confused or unintelligible sounds. Out- 
side noises enter at both sides of the 
microphone’s diaphragm in equal vol- 
ume, and thus cancel themselves, while 
speech enters the opening nearest the 
mouth with much greater intensity 
than on the opposite sides. The fre- 
quency response is from 200 to 4,000 
cycles at normal altitude. 

The microphone is supported by 
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. . . because it's the 
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For 39 Years 
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PARAGON ELECTRIC CO. 
Distributed By: 


STROMBERG -CARLSON COMPANY 








Factory and General Offices: Rochester 3, New York, U.S.A 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Toronto 








For 48 years this manual has been the telephone industry’s official buyers’ 


guide. The 1944, 49th annual edition, will be even more complete than ever. 


What the 1944 Directory will contain: 


(1) An accurate mailing list of the 7,000 
Independent telephone companies operating over 
12,000 exchanges in the U. S. A., U. S. Posses- 
sions, Canada, Central and South America; the 
name of the manager (or purchasing agent) of 
each company; size of each company, and the 
kind of equipment with which it is operating. 


(2) A mailing list of all Independent 
Operating Groups, officers, and exchanges owned 
and operated. 


(3) A list of the 6,500 Bell exchanges 
operating in the U. S. 


(4) A Classified Products Index (bold 
face type listing for advertisers’ products) classi- 
fying alphabetically all products and services used 
by telephone companies. This section is cross- 
referenced with 


(5) A Manufacturers’ Index which lists 
all firms (bold face type listing for advertisers) 
offering equipment, supplies or service for tele- 
phone companies. 


(6) Personnel of the national and all 
state telephone associations, also of regulatory 
bodies having jurisdiction over telephone com- 
panies. 


(7) A Statistical Section detailing ac- 
curately and comprehensively up-to-the-minute 
telephone statistics for each state and for the U. S. 
as a whole. 


(8) A section entitled “Telephone Law 
and Commission Regulation” which presents a 
summary of current commission and court deci- 
sions that apply to the telephone business. 


From the above it is obvious that TELEPHONY’S Directory is of value to operating 
companies and manufacturers alike. Telephone companies: Make certain that all branch 
exchange managers have a copy of TELEPHONY’S Directory. Send us a list of those 
people in your organization you would like to have receive a copy of the 1944 edition 
and we will advise you concerning bulk rates. Manufacturers: Most of your department 
heads and representatives will find a copy of TELEPHONY’S Directory useful every 
week during the year. Plan now to obtain as many extra copies as you will require. Write 


TELEPHONY, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois, about bulk rates. 


TELEPHONY’S Directory is your logical choice for keeping in touch with the 


telephone field because you are certain to find a copy of it available for ready reference, 365 days of 
the year, in the office of practically every Independent and Bell telephone company in the U. S. A., U. S. 


Possessions, Canada and Central and South America. 
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metal, mounting brackets with two up- 
standing metal arms attached to loops 
of cord which fit over the user’s ears. 
Both loops and bracket may be ad- 
justed to bring the instrument directly 
opposite the lips of the wearer. 

A midget combination—the lip mi- 
crophone and the earphone headset re- 
cently adopted by the Signal Corps— 
now assures American soldiers of maxi- 
mum protection and dependable per- 
formance. 
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Washington Man Gets 
Merit Award 

Award of the Legion of Merit to 
Master Sgt. Peter Ballyk, on duty in 
the Office of the Chief Signal Officer, 
has been announced by the War De- 
partment. The award was presented by 
Brig. Gen. Frank E. Stoner, Chief of 
the Army Communications Service, 
under whom Sergeant Ballyk has served 
at various times during his 16 years 
with the Signal Corps. 

The citation reads, in part: “In a po- 
sition of great responsibility, he con- 
stantly displayed energy, initiative, un- 


failing devotion to duty, and intelligent | 


application of his training in the Signal 
Corps.” 

Sergeant Ballyk, a native of Everett, 
Wash., also received a citation for meri- 
torious service in Hawaii in 1937. 
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Signal Corps Switchboards 
Grown Up 

Some of the old Signal Corps com- 
mon battery telephone systems would 
prove a real curiosity in the present 
age. These systems usually consisted of 
a one-position, 100-line switchboard 
with a main frame on the end inclosed 
in a glass door cabinet. 

The line terminals on the main frame 
were cabled direct to the switchboard 
number and no means were provided 
for cross-connecting of lines for 
changes. The commanding officer was 
always No. 1 and the quarters or house 
numbers and telephone numbers were 
always the same. Many old-timers ob- 
jected seriously in later years when this 
numbering arrangement was changed. 
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Germans “Trap” Exchanges 

It is reported that when the Germans 
retreat from a country, they leave the 
abandoned telephone exchanges filled 
with booby traps. This is surely a 


deadly practice, for the operation of | 


any key or the setting-up of any con- 
nection might blow up the central office 
and kill all of its occupants. 
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RINGING and INTERRUPTER 


Equipment for Telephone Exchanges 





RINGING MOTOR GENERATOR SET 


It is of vital importance that a telephone exchange operate depend- 
ably without interruption, AT ALL TIMES. 


This is why Holtzer-Cabot ringing motor generators are designed 
and built to give a lifetime of continuous and dependable service. 


Holtzer-Cabot ringing motor generator equipment has the unqualified 
approval of the engineering and service departments of all major tele- 
phone companies. 


Our engineers will gladly confer with you. Their 
experience can be hel pful—write for Bulletin 1310-02 


For complete information, Write 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


125 Amory St., Boston, Massachusetts 6161 So. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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—t- For greater strength and 
outside plant economy, 
choose American Creosote 
Works’ southern yellow 
pine poles. 





Tests have proven that yel- 
low pine poles are stronger. 
Pressure-treated with creo- 
sote, they are thoroughly 
preserved to assure long 
life. They stand up in 
storms, sleet, and high 
wind. 


Fast shipment and quick 
service are assured. 


Distributed by: 
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Factory and General Offices: Rochester 3, New York, U.S.A. 
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Signal Corps 
Rebuilds Cable 


(Concluded from page 33) 





new cable and equipment; Maj. 
A. Wester, 


Division under whose wing come the | 
cableships and cable-laying operations; | 


Capt. Wm. M. Thames, peacetime 
Southern Bell engineer, for a year offi- 
cer in charge of one of the cableships; 
Lt. F. W. Kerr, peacetime power engi- 


neer, who has been in charge of nu- | 
merous laying expeditions in which he | 


used many improvised means such as 
barges, tugs, fishing boats, seaplane 
crash boats, scows, etc.; and Maj. Wm. 
V. Sayner, author of this article and 
peacetime employe of the American 


Telephone & Telegraph Co., who is in 
charge of all cableship engineering 
matters. 


The Alaska Communication System 
is a part of the Army Communica- 
tions Service whose director, Brig. Gen. 
Frank E. Stoner, was at one time exec- 
utive of the system. The whole is under 
Maj. Gen. Harry C. Ingles, Chief Signal 
Officer of the Army, as part of the 
Army Service Forces. 
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Corps Served Air Forces 

Before the Army Air Forces were 
equipped with suitable wrecking equip- 
ment, the Signal Corps were frequently 
requested to furnish line construction 
trucks with pole derricks for handling 
damaged planes. No doubt the success- 
ful use of this arrangement influenced 
the present design of aircraft salvaging 
equipment. 
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Dies In Jap Prison Camp 

Death of First Lt. Paul F. Singer, 
Signal Corps, in a Japanese prison 
camp has been announced by the War 
Department. Lieutenant Singer, who 
had served in the Army for 15 years 
as an enlisted man and as an officer, 
was captured at Bataan. He is survived 
by a widow and son who were evacuated 
from the Philippines before the out- 
break of the war and who now live at 
High Point, N. C. 
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Rather Build Line Than Write 
Lt. Col. Ora F. Roberts, when he sent 
in the story of the Alaska Military 
Highway Telephone Line (published on 
other pages of this issue) wrote: “I 
would rather build this line over again 
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than to write an article about it.” We 
do appreciate the fact that Colonel 
Roberts was able to take time out from 
his numerous other duties to tell 
about the completion of this most in- 
teresting telephone project. 
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New “Walkie-Talkie" Radio 
Triples Old Model's Range 


A new and improved model of the 
“Walkie-Talkie,” the man-packed radio 
set used by front line troops for short 
and direct communications, is being 
supplied to troops at home and over- 
seas, the War Department announced 
recently. 

The new “Walkie-Talkie” has two 
outstanding improvements. Its range is 
triple that of the old model, and it has 
remarkable clarity of tone, the latter 
due to the use of frequency modulation, 
a system which permits staticless trans- 
mission and reception. 

Other improvements include the fol- 
lowing: 

Instead of the old type super-regen- 
erative receiver, the new “Walkie- 
Talkie” has an improved super-hetero- 
dyne. This facilitates “netting,” or use 
of two or more sets on the same fre- 
quency for intercommunication. 

Two antennas are provided instead of 
one. In addition to the standard ver- 
tical antenna, a goose-neck type is in- 
cluded. This permits the soldier using 
the set to operate it while he is prone 
on the ground or in a slit trench. 

A headset is included with the new 
model, enabling the operator to “listen 
in” for a call, while a handset is avail- 
able for use by the officer in command. 

Miniature radio tubes are used, with 
a resultant increase in the life of bat- 
teries and in compactness. 

Carrying qualities are improved 
through an extra strap that goes 
around the abdomen of the soldier, thus 
distributing the set’s weight more 
evenly. The entire set is carried like a 
haversack. 

The set is so treated that rain and 
immersion in water for short periods 
will not impair its operating efficiency. 

With all the improvements, the 
weight of the set remains the same as 
that of the old model—about 35 pounds. 

The “Walkie-Talkie” was developed 
by the Signal Corps of the Army in 
1933. It is one of three “portable” 
radio sets designed, procured and main- 
tained by the Signal Corps for combat 
troops, the others being the “Handie- 
Talkie,” an integral hand-carried set 
with a shorter range than the “Walkie- 
Talkie,” and the “Guidon” set, a two- 
piece radio that has a slightly longer 
range than the “Walkie-Talkie.” 
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Former Telephone Man 
Executive at Camp Crowder 

Lt. Col. Dee Berry, who has been 
serving as signal officer of the North- 
west Service Command, has been ap- 
pointed executive officer of the Central 
Signal Corps School at Camp Crowder, 
Mo., succeeding Capt. Bernard Ladon, 
who has been acting in that capacity 
and now becomes assistant executive 
officer. 

After World War I, in which he saw 
service as a lieutenant in the aviation 
section of the Signal Corps, Colonel 
Berry went to work for the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. at At- 
lanta, Ga., later becoming a general en- 
gineer for that organization. 

As a reserve officer he was called to 
active duty in 1940 as assistant signal 
officer and later as executive officer of 
the Fourth Service Command, which 
post he held until his assignment to the 
Northwest Service Command. 
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Signal Corps Purchases 
To Increase 

Requirements of the Signal Corps for 
communications equipment in 1943 call 
for deliveries totaling approximately 
$3,250,000,000, or about two and one- 
half times the 1942 production, accord- 
ing to Brig. Gen. John H. Gardner, 
assistant chief of the Procurement and 








Distribution Service, Office of the Chief 
Signal Officer. For 1944, it is estimated 
that approximately $4,500,000,000 will 
be expended for radio, telephone, wire 
and other communications equipment, 
or about one-third more than in 1943. 

“The coming months,” says General 
Gardner, “will be strenuous for our- 
selves and our 5,000 contractors, but 
schedules must be met in spite of 
shortages of manpower, engineering 
ability and rapidly changing military 
requirements.” 
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Operator Saves Situation 

In the early days at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan., the light plant suddenly failed 
late one night and left the entire post 
including the station hospital in dark- 
ness. A surgeon grabbed the telephone 
and asked the night operator to ar- 
range for emergency light immediately. 
The operator called the fire station and 
requested that they rush some oil lan- 
terns to the hospital. Due to the quick 
thinking of this telephone operator, it 
was not necessary that a future general 
be ushered into this world in darkness. 
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During the Civil War in 1863, the 
Signal Corps operated 30 field tele- 


graph trains which sent messages over 
field lines as long as 20 miles. 
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Principles of Electricity 
Taught at Ft. Monmouth 

“The Grand-daddy of Signal Schools,” 
is the enlisted school at Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J. The enlisted school has 
a many-sided instructional program for 
Signal Corps men, but the program is 
practically all based on one foundation 
—the common sub-course, “Principles 
of Electricity.” 

The necessity of this course as a pre- 
liminary to advanced training in radio, 
wire, and electronics is_ self-evident. 
The fact that the course is basic and 
necessary, however, does not mean that 
it is easy. Since the inception of the 
course many an enlisted student has 
found “Principles of Electricity” too 
high a hurdle to take in stride. 

During the days of peace, when there 
was plenty of time for gradual as- 
similation of subject matter, successful 
completion of this course was not too 
hard a job. But wartime conditions 
are an entirely different story when 
time is an all-important factor, and 
the tempo of the training program has 
to be accelerated to meet the urgent 
demands of total war. Students have 
poured into the school from all walks 
of life and from a myriad of vocations. 

A situation such as this could be 
mastered only by highly progressive 
methods of instruction. The wire divi- 
sion, enlisted school, Eastern Signal 
Corps Schools, met the challenge 
squarely. A completely new text was 
devised, incorporating the “Principles 
of Electricity” and simplifying the 
presentation of the subject matter. The 
self-study method was retained, but 
under more searching direction and 
supervision. Rapid students were al- 
lowed to progress at their own rate, 
provided only that they mastered the 
subject thoroughly. 

Special classes were inaugurated for 
those students who lacked the pre- 
scribed educational requirements but 
showed aggressiveness and aptitude. 
Such students were placed in special 
groups, with one instructor for seven 
men. These groups used a large variety 
of visual aids, and were handled on the 
lecture-demonstration basis, plus pre- 
scribed home study. This scheme is 
making it possible for many men to 
acquire the fundamental knowledge of 
electricity, indispensable for more ad- 
vanced work within the Signal Corps. 

Many of the enlisted men assigned 
to the school were found deficient in 
arithmetic. Graphical devices were 
used to help such men overcome this 
handicap and achieve a better under- 
standing of electricity. Complete lab- 
oratory demonstrations and training 
films were used to supplement visual 
aids of this type. 


The training objective of the com- 
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mon sub-course, “Principles of Elec- 
tricity,” is a thorough, practical work- 
ing knowledge of the fundamentals of 
electricity. Today, the enlisted school 
is providing this knowledge not only to 
Signal Corps personnel but also to com- 
munications men from the other arms 
and services. 
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Old Signal Corps Crew 
"Stepped On the Gas" 

The late Col. S. C. Megill was a well 
known and colorful character in the 
Signal Corps. When the colonel, then a 
lieutenant, took a detachment of men 
into Mexico with Pershing, the single 
wire telegraph line furnished all com- 
munication. When this circuit went out 
day or night, the operator would yell, 
“Circuit open north” or south as the 
case might be and the Signal Corps 
crew and repair truck left camp like a 
fire engine. 

The men could never get dressed and 
ready as fast as Lieutenant Megill and 
he would mount the truck, blow the 
horn and yell for them to hurry, sev- 
eral minutes before they were actually 
ready to start. 

The sergeant arranged to have the 
operator call the crew before waking 
Lieutenant Megill. They got all dressed 
and in their places on the truck. When 


the operator yelled, “Line out south,” 
they cranked the truck and left in a 
cloud of dust. It is doubtful if the lieu- 
tenant ever learned how he got left 
behind on that trip. 


Vv 


Colonel Watts Appointed 
Head of Holabird Depot 


Col. Laurence Watts, Signal Corps, 


has been appointed commanding officer | 


of the Holabird Signal Depot at Balti- 
more, which was formerly the Holabird 
Ordnance Depot and recently has been 
taken over by the Signal Corps. 
new Signal Depot will store and issue 
air-borne and ground equipment, and 


The | 


has also taken over the activities of the | 


Monmouth Signal 
been discontinued. 


Depot, 


Colonel Watts is a graduate of the 
Sheffield Scientific School, 1909. After 
a year’s study at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology he was commis- 
sioned second lieutenant in the Coast 
Artillery Corps in 1910. He served as a 


which has | 


major with the AEF in France and in | 
1924 transferred to the Signal Corps. | 


His most recent service has included 
assignments as Department Signal Offi- 
cer, Panama Canal Department, and as 
commanding officer, Lexington (Ky.) 
Signal Depot. 
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PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS IN THE WAR 


ECENT reports to the Signal Corps 
x from fighting theaters abroad and 
military camps in this country 
attest that the loudspeaker is not only 
doing important combat duty with 
American troops but has become almost 


indispensable in training at home, 
Long associated with sports events 
and other peacetime spectacles, the 
loudspeaker has emerged in many new 
roles since the war began and special 
public address equipment is now being 











“QUICK” 
Once again we 
say Quick about 
Suttle remanufac- 
turing service — 
service and satis- |) 
faction as usual. 


~ * * 


SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO. 
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Carrying and pushing a boat through shallow rapids, these men and equipment on Guadalcanal 
were taken up the river for the purpose of broadcasting an order to the Japanese to surrender. 





LT. COL. STUART F. CRAWFORD, Shelby, Ohio (left) and CAPT. JOHN A. BURDEN at mike on 


Guadalcanal in January of this year. Captain Burden was born in Tokyo, Japan, and his home 

is now in Maui, Hawaii. The broadcast is in English and Japanese, ordering Japanese soldiers, 

trapped in a pocket, to surrender. Two attempts were made within an hour's time, during which 
firing ceased, however no immediate surrender resulted. 
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developed and procured by the Signal 
Corps and utilized in virtually every 
zone of operations. 

During the last days of organized 
enemy resistance on Guadalcanal, when 
the front lines were somewhat stabil- 
ized and the opposing troops were close 
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PVT. A. W. LANGILL, of Claremont, N. H., can 
be seen riding the gain on the amplifier on the 
public address and alert system of that battery, 
somewhere in Australia. This system, located in 
the first sergeant's office, is composed of a net- 
work set up in the battery into which is con- 


nected the y + of loudspeakers to 
contact all persons in the immediate area of the 
battery. Current is supplied by local power and 
there is also an alternate six-volt power unit. 
This increases the efficiency of getting the bat- 
tery alerted and contacting persons when 
needed. Radio musicals and news broadcasts 
are tuned in, and thereby everyone benefits. 





| to each other, an American officer who 
| spoke Japanese used a loudspeaker to 
| induce the enemy to surrender. One 





such broadcast brought in 20 Japanese 
with their hands up. 

In the recent landing operations 
which resulted in driving the Japanese 


| from the island of Attu, loudspeakers 


were used in transmitting orders from 
shore to landing parties and they are 
being utilized for the same purpose in 
the present operations in the Mediter- 
ranean theater. 

On all fronts the loudspeaker is em- 
ployed on air fields in connection with 
air raid warnings when immediate dis- 
persal of personnel and equipment is 
demanded, particularly when radio 
silence is imperative. On docks and 
piers or wherever substantial construc- 


| tion is under way, some form of public 


address equipment is usually in opera- 
tion. 


In the camps at home the loudspeaker | 


has become a standard item of commu- 
nications equipment. Beginning at 
reveille the public address system is 


busy a great part of the day with bugle | 
| calls and other military demands. It is 
| employed by 


commanders and _ in- 
structors in addressing large classes of 
troops and to aid in conducting exer- 
cises in the field and on the rifle ranges. 
Public address equipment also has 
proved of real value in the reproduction 
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2508 SO. CHICAGO, 
MICHIGAN ILLINOIS 
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of battle sounds to accustom soldiers to 
the noises they will hear in actual 
combat. 

In Signal Corps laboratories, public 
address apparatus frequently is em- 
ployed to determine the efficiency of 
highly sensitive instruments and equip- 
ment by recreating the severe noise 
conditions of modern battle. 


While standard commercial public 
address equipment is being used widely 
by the Army for general service, the 
Signal Corps is developing special types 
for military purposes besides procuring 
modified instruments through commer- 
cial channels. 


It has been found that much equip- 
ment which gives satisfactory service 
under normal circumstances often can- 
not withstand extremes of heat and 
cold, the blasting of heavy guns and 
other adverse conditions on the fighting 
fronts. 


Vv 


Electric Power 
Follows the Troops 

The Signal Corps, Army Service 
Forces, makes use of as many as 60 
different types of power units for 
ground use alone. All of those em- 
ployed at present are powered by gaso- 





line or diesel engines, which are used 
to drive the A.C. and/or D.C. gen- 
erators. 

For example, there is a little gadget 
weighing only 45 pounds, which a 
soldier can easily carry in a pack on 
his back. Its engine can run for eight 
hours on a single gallon of gasoline, 
operating a generator which provides 
300 watts of 115-volt alternating cur- 
rent. This power unit is used to supply 
energy for a special telephone system 
—one which is capable of putting a 
half-dozen messages over a single pair 
of wires simultaneously. 

Also classed as “portable” is an- 
other power unit, although it weighs 
1,500 pounds. Its portability is achieved 
by means of a trailer. This unit, pow- 
erful enough to operate the largest 
radio transmitter used for tactical 
ground communications, produces 
10,000 watts of 115-volt A.C., the same 
voltage as is supplied in ordinary house 
current. It is powered by a “jeep” 
engine. Still larger is another special 
purpose power unit; its output is 
50,000 watts. 

While each unit has its own par- 
ticular use, some are designed for a 
multiplicity of purposes. For example, 
there is one unit which provides 1,000 





the sleeve. Application is easy and rapid. 
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DRIERITE 


The Modern DESICCANT FOR DRYING CABLE SPLICES 


DRIERITE dries the Cable Splice by positive absorption of all 


moisture from wires, insulation, bandage and surfaces inside 


The snow-white granular DESICCANT is neither poisonous, cor- 
rosive nor abrasive, and does not evolve gas, fume or odor 
It eliminates all chance of fire, 
accident or discomfort to workmen or occupants of buildings. 
STANDARD PACKAGES 

Vg Pint Can ( 50 grams) 48 per Carton. 

Vz Pint Can (200 grams) 12 per Carton. 

| Quart Can (800 grams) 12 per Carton. 


For sale by the Manufacturer and 
leading telephone supply houses. 


W. A. HAMMOND DRIERITE COMPANY 


cations. 
service. 


where. 















i f 350 to 35,000 watts. 
B60 volts, A.C—6 to 4000 volts, D.C. Also A.C.-D.C. models. 
Inquiries invited. 

D. W. ONAN & SONS 
1986 Royalston Ave., Minneapetis, Minn. 



























watts at 115-volts, A.C. In addition 
to providing power for telephone equip. 
ment, lights and telegraph sets, this 
unit is also used to charge batteries, 
Manifestly, it would be inefficient to 
generate this current, then reduce it 
to lower voltage and change it to the 
direct current needed for battery charg- 
ing. So the unit is so constructed that 
it generates 300 watts of 12-volt direct 
current, as well. 

In between the extremes lie various 
other Signal Corps power units. All 
have two things in common: they can 
take the worst beating that weather 
can give them; they will not create 
radio interference. 

As the present war is being fought 
by United States troops in all parts 
of the world, Signal Corps power units 
are tested to operate at temperatures 
ranging from 40 degrees below zero to 
130 degrees above, Fahrenheit. Auxil- 
iary starting aids, which apply heat 
to the crankcase, intake manifold, car- 
buretor and battery, are used for start- 
ing the power units in cold climates. 
Self-starters are used on most of the 
larger units, some of which may be op- 
erated by remote control, while rope 
starters are provided for the smaller 
equipment. Similarly, water-cooling is 





For All Telephony Jobs 


Onan Electric Generating Plants furnish a reliable source of 
electric power for all telephonic and communications appli- 
Suitable for portable, stationary, or emergency 


Thousands of Onan Units are now doing a war winning job 
in the Signal Corps and other branches of the service every- 


50 to 800 cycles, 110 to 
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TELERING 
ECONOMY 
RELIABILITY 


| 


ONLY ONE CONTACT! 


@ Reliable ringing service is essential 
in providing satisfactory telephone 
service. 


@ Use TELERING and provide the | 
MOST reliable service at the LEAST | 
cost. 


Current Consumption Negligible 


Positively No Radio Interference | 


@ Directly converts Commercial Alter- | 
nating Current to Telephone Ringing 
Current. 


® You can always depend upon our | 
full co-operation and prompt service. | 


provided on the majority of larger | 
equipment, air-cooling on the smaller 
ones. 

That each unit will meet the need 
for which it is designed is assured by 
careful engineering and rigid pre-pro- 
duction tests. When manufacture is 
commenced, the first production models 
are given extended tests which are even 
more severe. As production is con- 
tinued, random samples are taken from 
the line and subjected to test to assure 
that they continue to meet Signal Corps 
performance specifications. 
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Serves 32 Years as 
Temporary Employe 

The chief operator of the telephone 
exchange at Ft. Santiago in the Phil- 


ippines back in 1930 was an old Filipino | 


named “Decario.” This old boy was on 
the job when the Spanish were in 
Manila and he had just been trans- 


_ | ferred to the United States payroll. 


When he received a traffic complaint, 
Decario always used a stock answer, 
“Operator do not make mistake.” 

When he had completed about 32 
years on the United States payroll, 
someone asked him when he intended 
to retire and he answered that he could 
not enjoy retirement because he was 
still a temporary employe. A Signal 
Corps soldier then remarked that De- 
cario probably would not have taken 
the job in the first place had he known 
it was only temporary. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that at that time, 
few Filipinos were hired under the 
United States Civil Service and so were 
just carried as temporary employes, re- 
gardless of their length of service. 

The present whereabouts of Decario 
is not known but if he is still on the 
old job, we will wager that the Japs 


| are getting some bad telephone service 


—and when they complain, he will in- 
nocently explain, “Operator do not make 


| mistake.” 


Vv 


Lt. R. H. Grimes 
Is Made Captain 

First Lt. Richard H. Grimes of Chi- 
cago, Signal Corps, has been promoted 


| to the rank of captain at Daniel Field, 


Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 


TELKOR, inc. 
ELYRIA, OHIO. 


or & ® PI 
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the Army air base in Augusta, Ga., 
where he is base signal officer. 


Captain Grimes was commissioned in 
May, 1942, after 19 years of continuous 
service with the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co., in Chicago. In 1942 he attended 
the aircraft warning school, conducted 
by the Bell Telephone Laboratories in 
New York City, and then the chemical 
warfare service school at Edgewood 
Arsenal, Md., and the signal staff 
officers school at Orlando, Fla., before 
being assigned to Daniel Field. 





Official USMC Photo 


THE MARINES 
HAVE THE SITUATION 


and Bernard Pliers 


WELL IN HAND 


This is a typical picture of actual 
operations in the South Pacific. 
It illustrates the reason for the 
scarcity of linemen's pliers for 
civilian use. 


Schollhorn production of the 
famous Bernard linemen's pliers 
as well as the line of Bernard 
parallel action hand tools has 
been greatly expanded. How- 
ever military and war production 
—_ have taken practically all 
of it. 


Those fortunate enough to have 
these dependable tools are glad 
that they wear out so slowly and, 
in the case of Bernard parallel 
action pliers, nippers, etc., that 
jaws and cutters are easily re- 
placeable. 


Write fer catalog 
of the Scholihorn Line 
of Bernard Tools. 


Exclusive Makers of 
Bernard Parallel 
Action Tools 





THE WM. SCHOLLHORN CO. 
Falephone Tool Division 
420 Chape? Street New Haven, Conn. 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Telephone Accountant— 
qualified to supervise all phases of tele- 
phone accounting for Class A com- 
panies. Give full information as to age, 
experience, draft status, etc. Attach 
small photograph. Write Telephone 
Services, Inc., 16th Floor, Lincoln 
Tower, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


COMMUNICATION WIRE CHIEF 
WANTED: The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority has open a position for Com- 
munication Wire Chief at an annual 
entrance salary of $2300 based on a 
40-hour week. This position now sched- 
uled for a 48-hour week and carries 
a salary of $2798 per annum. An in- 
crease to the standard rate of $3163 
(48-hour workweek) is given after a 
minimum of one year of satisfactory 
service. 

The duties will involve testing, co- 
ordination of trouble, and maintenance 
of records on wire lines, wire terminals, 
wire carrier, and power line carrier 
communication equipment. Applicants 
should have high school education and 
several years’ experience in testing and 
locating trouble on communication cir- 
cuits by D.C. and A.C. electrical meas- 
urements. 

Candidates interested in this or other 
communication positions should write 
requesting an application form. Per- 
sons now employed on other war work 
should not apply. Address all com- 
munications to the Personnel Depart- 
ment, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


WANTED: Experienced lineman and 
trouble-shooter who can take care of an 
exchange of 400 telephones. Write Ray 
Jackson, Syracuse, Kansas. 











SIGNAL CORPS MEN ATTEN- 
TION: When hostilities cease we will 
engage several salesmen to call on tele- 
phone companies and electrical jobbers 
throughout the Middle West States. If 
you are thoroughly familiar with tele- 
phone business requirements and have 
a basic knowledge of electrical appa- 
ratus, get yourself in line for one of 
these jobs. Send in your — 
which we will keep on file. rite Box 
No. 2029, c/o TELEPHONY. 








WANTED: Central Office man fa- 
miliar with maintaining and adjusting 
Strowger dial equipment. Opportunity 
for permanent position with Independ- 
ent company in Pacific Northwest. 
Furnish outline of experience, qualifi- 
cations, and draft status. Statement of 
availability required. Write Box No. 
2026, care of TELEPHONY. 


ee_—_ 


WANTED: Combination man or 
general repairman for C.B. plant of 
approximately 600 stations, located jp 
northern Louisiana. Must be capable. 
Permanent position. State age, expe. 
rience and salary expected in first 
letter. Write Box 2028 c/o Telephony, 








Reconstructed Equipment 


Stromberg Carison No. 55 Slightly Used 3 Cond. 
GSwhd. Plugs @....... cc esccccccsescescceceaes $0.65 
Centers Fw J Used 2 Cond. Swbd. Plugs for 
0. TOD Be ccccccccccccccccvcccecgccecoces d 
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MD OD cccvcacegeccccccccecccepsccesacessece 
Dean % Push Button Swbd. Key with Ring- 
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Auto, Elec. All Bakelite Enclosed Cong Signal 
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Less ind. Coi 


ber; 
S Colt @ PERRI INE Cp EEN 1.25 


New Kellogg or W. E. Composition Rec. Shells 
OE TIN GO, cn ccacacsvccccepcsscascocesconcee 45 
Monarch L. B. Transmitters with Back and M. P. 


eee geccccgeccoseccegsoccesccecegoonccacess 90 | 


ff errr errr 1.25 
. 404 Steel Bell Boxes with Straight 
Line or 16-33-50 or 66 Cycle Harmonic Ringers 
and ind. Coil. Wired Booster Ckt. @.......... 25 
Heat Coils for Kellegg or Sterling Arresters @.. .10 
Kellogg No. 115 Grabaphone with 3 Cond. Cord 
Less Signal Set @ 5.00 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


1704 WEST 21st PLACE 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. 























US A LINE. 





ING INCREASINGLY DIFFI- 
CULT IF NOT IMPOSSIBLE TO 
GET, BUCKEYE SERVICE BE- 
COMES INCREASINGLY VAL- 
UABLE TO YOU. 


REPAIR OR REPLACE MANY 
VITAL PARTS OF YOUR 
EQUIPMENT. 


WE CAN REWIND YOUR "BURNED OUT" DROP, RELAY 
RINGER, AND INDUCTION COILS, GENERATOR ARMA- 
TURES, ETC. IF YOU HAVE REPLACEMENT WORRIES DROP 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS 16, 


RIGHT DOWN 
OUR ALLEY 


WITH NEW PARTS BECOM- 





WE ARE STILL ABLE TO 


OHIO 

















WANTED: An _ experienced, ll- 
around telephone man for C. B. ex. 
change, Stromberg-Carlson equipment, 
about 500 subscribers. Steady job, 
agg County Telephone Co., Phillips, 

is. 





POSTION WANTED 


Mr. General Manager: My 14 years 
of successful experience in the tele- 
phone business as an _ advertising, 
publicity, public relations and _ sales 
director gives the background and 
knowledge to do a JOB for you. The 
many post-war problems which will 
face the Telephone Industry will de- 
mand careful planning. I think I know 
how to help any telephone company 
develop and put into action, plans that 
will produce results and additional rev- 
enue. I am now employed. Just over 
draft age. Have a wide acquaintance 
throughout the middle-west. Write Box 
No. 2027, c/o Telephony. 








WANTED 


WANTED: By experienced and capa- 
ble telephone man. To buy plant of 
around 500 stations, or sizeable interest 
in larger property and become man- 
ager of same. Write Mr. Roy E. Steele, 
409 South St., Winchester, Ind. 








FOR SALE . 


FOR SALE. One—Cook S-6-51 pair 
Cable terminal. Like new. Lightning 
arresters are true gap-discharge. Price 
$30.00. Write: N. N. Spillett, Megr., 
The Brooklyn Mutual Telephone Co., 
Brooklyn, Iowa. 








FOR SALE 


BRAND NEW PLUGS —two conductor — for 
Magneto Switchboards. Prompt shipment. 

Wy BO Ie UES o 0c o0cce ccc ceeseeeeesan ‘70¢ 
"Se eee 65e 


RINGING MACHINE — Holtzer-Cabot Magneto 
Generator that operates on 110 Volt A.C. Our- 
rent—Rebullt into A-1 Condition. A very power- 
ful ringer that requires no attention except a2 
NS a er $40.00 
ABLE TERMINALS—NEW 
Reliable No. 27-A Protected 16 Pair with 

| iid Rt artes ei Rey eM 
Reliable No. A-56 Protected 26 Pair with 

6 foot stub. Complete..............+.+: 
Reliable A.G. Protected 16 Pair with 6 

foot stub. Complete................+++: 16.35 
Reliable R—5 Pair Unprotected less stub.. 2.50 
Reliable R—21 Pair Unprotected less stub. 4.00 
—— Saw-tooth Blocks and Carbons. 


Reliable 16 Pair Protected, complete less 
RAR RR Reet are5 i ee. $10.00 

W.E. No. 8 Unprotected 16 Pair, less stub 3. 

W.E. No. 8 Unprotected 26 Pair, less stub 5.00 


TELEPHONE REPAIR CO., INC. 


Daniel H. McNulty, Manager 
SPECIALISTS IN REPAIRING AND REBUILDING 
TRANSMITTERS 
Rogers Park Station, Chicago 26 
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Heated Riding Boots 
Breck Up Army Review 

The commanding officer of an old- 
time cavalry post complained of cold 


— feet during reviews of the regiment, 
e so requested a Signal Corps master 
t of sergeant to provide electric heaters for 
d in his riding boots. This was before the 
able. heated flying suits had been perfected, 
aac and while the sergeant was a good 
ony. communication specialist, he knew very 
a little about the proper control of elec- 
all- tric heat. He was, however, a good 
~ soldier and an order from his com- 
job. manding officer meant only one thing 
lips, to him—action. 


Heaters, therefore, were provided for 
the colonel’s boots which seemed to 
work satisfactorily on test. On Satur- 


ears day morning, the review was in prog- 
tele- ress and the commanding officer had a 
ing, feeling of well being, also warm feet. 
= All was not well, however, for the boots 
The got hot and hotter and finally they 
will sizzled. The colonel got a double hot- 
= foot and the horse suffered the re- 


flected heat and started prancing in a 


thay | manner which did not add to the dignity 
rev- of the review. Finally, the poor horse 
over could not stand it any longer. It broke 
= and ran, with the staff in hot pursuit, 
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DISCIPLINE WINS A WAR 


“In the hands of junior officers 
lies the fate of an Army. You 
are in direct, immediate command 
of the troops. You are their in- 
spiration and leaders. All of you 
are fighting for the right to live 
as you please as long as you don’t 
get unjustly in other people’s hair. 
You are fighting against dictation 
and dictators. Only discipline will 
win a war. Victories come from 
discipline. And discipline comes 
from the everlasting efforts of the 
junior officers.” 


—Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
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DING Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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much to the amusement of the troopers. 

The master sergeant could never live 
down this incident on that post; he 
finally requested foreign service and 
was sent to the Philippines. 
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A Cable Engineer 
Doubts a Skipper 

In the old days, the Signal Corps 
maintained a rubber insulated subma- 
rine cable between Manila and Correg- 
idor in the Philippines. The mine 
planter of the coast artillery, a ship 
equipped for cable work was used for 
making repairs of this cable when it 
developed trouble. One night at dark, 
a storm came up and it was necessary 
to throw the cable overboard and the 
old Irish skipper marked it with a buoy. 

The cable engineer jokingly re- 


Are MANPOWER 
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Directory Adv. Sales? 


* We have the MANPOWER, the EX- 
PERIENCED ORGANIZATION to take 


over your Telephone Directory Adver- 





tising, handle all details and produce 
MORE NET revenue (all costs con- 
sidered). 


Write or call 
af our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 

408 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

New York Life Buliding, 20 W. Ninth St., 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Citizens Trust Bidg., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

135 Se. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


marked that he hoped they would be 
able to locate it the next morning. Well, 
just at sunup the following day, the 
engineer came on the bridge, the skip- 
per took him by the arm and pointed 
dead ahead to the buoy riding on the 
waves and inquired, “What do you 
think of that?” The engineer replied 
he considered it good guessing which 
caused the old skipper to remark, 
“Guess Hell, that’s navigation.” 
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Streamline 
Tree Trimming 


with 
Bartlett 
No. 1-WE 
Combination 
Pruner 
and Saw 


AVAILABLE 
ON PRIORITIES. 










A: Om my — 
he oS 


Two complete 
tools . . . longest 
section 48 in... . 
EASILY CARRIED 
IN SMALL CAR 
OR MOTOR- 
CYCLE. 











mT ee ene? 











Length Log ong 
No. 1-WE Pruner Head Section 30in. 2% > 
No. 44-WE Saw Head Section.... 30 in. 11/2 Ibs. 





intermediate Extra Section........ 48 in. 17'2 Ibs. 
Extra Section.................. 48 in. 11% Ibs. 
I NS ccisttincntccctnnscrnseness 7 Ibs. 


lf desired intermedi- 
ate and bottom sec- 
tions can be supplied 
6 or 8 feet ig. 
We are glad to have 
been able to assist 
the Signal Corps in 
keeping communica- 
tions open on the 
battle fronts. 


Write for free catalog today 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
3051 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit, Michigan 
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telephone equipment 
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Circuit Designer 
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DIAL TELEPHONE 
SYSTEMS 


of American and European 
manufacturers 


Telephone Equip- 


ment Designers 
Experienced in step by step 
equipment designs 


Write, stating full details of ex- 
perience in first letter to Box 536, 
Commerce Advertising Agency, 
1457 B'way, New York 18, N. Y. 
Essential workers need release 
statement. 
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